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A Champion of Philosophy 


An Editorial 
fiw DEATH of the Most Rev. John T. MeNicholas, O. P., 


archbishop of Cincinnati, cut from the American philo- 
sophical landscape a stanch, vigorous, and inspiring oak. His 
rich, rare gifts as a priest and bishop, preacher and writer, 
administrator and builder, churchman and patriot, have been 
hailed in other editorial eulogies. In philosophy, he had an 
unusual speculative mind that he managed to crowd with study 
even under the press of administrative problems. He was, of 
course, a life-member of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association. Of truly exceptional interest was his philosophy 
of philosophy’s role in the modern world. 

He clearly saw, for instance, that the weightiest intellectual 
question of the age was that of relating empirical findings to 
other truths, with philosophy serving as a mediator between 
the experimental and theological orders. He boldly launched 
the Institutum Divi Thomae, a graduate research school in 
physics, chemistry, and biology, with the idea of showing, 
among other things, that the Church, lover of truth wherever 
it is, weleomes experimental studies. His school stands also as 
an ambition to bring philosophers and experimenters together 
and to provide empirical researchers with a sound philosophical 
equipment. Using a more or less tutorial system of instruction 
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with a revival of the master-disciple relation that was buried 
under the mass education of modern times, the Institutum stands 
in many ways as a model for twentieth-century philosophy. 
Archbishop MeNicholas often said that the archenemies of 
the Church today were not the heresies of theologians but errors 
and evils in the natural order. There are naturalism, com- 
munism, and other secularisms. His vision ranged into the 
future to an even vaster need for philosophers who would 
protect reason and renew respect for nature. Of the 832 priests 
in his diocese, more than 110 took post-graduate work, more 
than often in philosophy. He felt that formation in more 
general fields like philosophy trained a mind to handle problems 
in a more specialized field and, of course, to know the ultimate 
meaning of the particular specialization. He likewise in- 
augurated a program to train laymen in post-graduate phil- 


osophy, laymen who would afterwards study medicine or law or 


journalism and defend reason from the enemies that stalk 


through the professions today. 

The prowess of Archbishop MeNicholas as an educator in his 
own diocese and for the Church as a whole in this country is 
well known. He lamented that modern education is not devel- 
oping leaders, and he had a number of teaching techniques 
that he used successfully in his own diocese to bring out the 
best in those he guided. He owned an immense store of 
enthusiasm and energy and had a way of opening it to ignite 
others. 

It is, of course, impossible to estimate his stature in these 
lines. But the years ahead will fully show that in his insights 
and his outlooks he dominated time, like a true lover of wisdom, 
remembering the past, acting in the present, and preparing 
for future probems. The cause of philosophy in this country 


is his debtor. May his soul rest in peace! 
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Ethics and Anthropology * 


by Rudolf Allers 


F ONE were to define ethics broadly enough to include all 

kinds of moral philosophy, one might submit that ethics is 

the science of those principles by the application of which man 

is enabled to arrange his conduct so as to attain his end and 

fulfill his destiny. It is the view one has of the end and the 

destiny which determines the particular system of moral phil- 
osophy he adopts. 

Because dealing with principles, this science is essentially 
philosophic. This is true even of those ideas on ethics which 
deny the existence of immutable principles, and hold that ethical 
doctrines or the moral code change with the changing historical, 
cultural, or social conditions. Such a relativistic or naturalistic 
theory is under the obligation to state the general principle 
which governs the alleged transformations of morals, and re- 
quires, therefore, a philosophy of history and civilization as its 
basis. 

A mere description of the moral ideas prevalent at a certain 
time and in a certain place is not a work of ethics. It may 
pertain to the history of morals, or form a chapter in cultural 
anthropology. It is, however, an indispensable work even for a 
moral philosophy which believes in immutable principles. Such 
a philosophy may be labeled “ dogmatic,” with more or less 
justice; however dogmatic it be, it cannot dispense with the 
knowledge of empirical facts. 

The task of a science of ethics is not, in fact, restricted to 
statements on principle with, perhaps, some additional remarks 

* Paper read at the meeting of the District of Columbia-Maryland Con- 
ference of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, December 2, 


1949. 
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of casuistic nature. Account must be rendered of the fact that 
there are and have been widely different conceptions of morality, 
and it must be explained why it happens that men diverge so 
much on such questions. 

More important is it that ethics implies the application of 


the principles it exposes. It has, therefore, to consider the 


factual situations in which men exist and the factors which 
determine or modify this application. The situations and 
factors are either those of an individual, taken in isolation and 
viewed only insofar as his idiosyncrasies, opportunities, intelli- 
gence, and so forth become influential; or one has to deal with 
the situations and factors to which a whole group, a people, a 
nation, is subjected at a certain time and in a certain place. 

Thus it becomes necessary that ethics be concerned with an 
analysis of the circumstances of human existence. Without 
such an analysis, ethics is bound to be a bloodless, abstract, un- 
appealing collection of propositions. 

Ethies is placed, indeed, “ between” speculative philosophy 
on one hand and empirical anthropology on the other. Its in- 
betweenness is of a peculiar kind, unlike that of other philoso- 
phical disciplines. 

Cosmology, for instance, is also placed between speculation 
and empirical knowledge; the former needs to consider the 
factual evidence the latter provides. Another kind of in- 
betweenness is that of philosophical psychology which depends 
on one hand on the principles of metaphysics, on the other on the 
facts observation and experiment furnish. Part of this evidence 
is easily found and does not necessitate any particular inquiry; 
thus it is of common observation that there are cognitive and 
appetitive performances. But in regard to many other ques- 
tions careful analysis of facts and a comprehensive knowledge 
of all the facts available are indispensable, if the speculative 
psychologist is not to arrive at statements not countenanced by 


reality. There is reason to be afraid that philosophical psy- 


| 
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chology, by not taking sufficient account of observable facts, may 
one day find itself in a situation comparable to that of the 
speculative philosophy of nature at the time of Galileo. 


One might, perhaps, mention as another philosophical dis- 


cipline standing in between speculation and observation, that of 
aesthetics. If aesthetics is conceived of as stating the conditions 
for the presence or absence of aesthetic values in an object, it 
becomes a normative science and, at the same time, one con- 
cerned with the facts of the history of art, the psychology of 
artistic or poetic creation, and also with the psychology of 
aesthetic enjoyment and understanding. 

Ethics is viewed, by whatever philosophical school, as being 
essentially normative. It deals not with human conduct as it 
actually is, but as it ought to be if it is to be commensurate to 
man’s ends and the fulfillment of his destiny. The note of 
“ oughtness ” is characteristic of all systems of ethics, including 
those of a strictly relativistic nature. At least, for the time 
being, under the momentarily prevailing circumstances, man 
ought to behave in this or that manner. 

No statement on what man ought to do, no commandment, 
law, or rule, can be significant, unless account be taken of the 
capacities of human nature. The often quoted principle of the 
Roman law is universally true: Nemo obligetur ultra posse. 
Hence, ethics needs to know what are human nature and its 
abilities in general and how the latter are modified by personal 


“moral psy- 


or environmental conditions. Ethics requires a 
chology ” of which we, unfortunately, as yet know not enough. 
Since contemporary psychology is not infrequently unwilling to 
admit anything like will as a distinct power of the mind* one 


need not wonder that there are hardly any studies of the prob- 


1“Will is merely a troublesome word that the psychologist would prefer 
not to bother the student with. But psychology has inherited it together 
with many other ambiguous notions, upon which time must be spent, if for 
no other reason than to demonstrate how little they mean.” E, Freeman, 
Principles of General Psychology (New York, 1939), pp. 273 ff. 
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lems related to the exercise of will. This is one point among 
others, where the determining role of philosophical opinions on 
empirical research becomes evident. Although everyone caring 
to observe his experiences may realize that there is a peculiar 
state of mind, usually called willing, this observation is simply 
disregarded, because such a thing as will does not figure in the 
world picture the psychologist happens to have made his own. 
As the psychology of the individual so is the sociology of the 
group of the greatest importance for the science of ethics. As 
ethics remains mostly sterile when it loses contact with moral 
psychology, so it cannot answer a number of its urgent questions 
if it does not seek information from cultural anthropology. 
One may call all sciences dealing with human nature, man as 
an individual and as a member of the group, anthropology in a 
wide sense. The concern of ethics with anthropology is, then, 
twofold. It has a positive aspect, which may be defined as the 


> and a negative as- 


“ justification of ethics by anthropology,’ 
pect, to be described as the “ justification of ethics before 
anthropology.” 

The first refers to the demonstration that a given kind of 
ethics is, if one may say so, commensurate to human nature, 
that is, that it does not make demands which man cannot meet. 
This implies the further demonstration of the practicality of the 
rules laid down by the code of morals under investigation. It 
has to be shown that the demands ethics makes on man can be 
fulfilled also under the actually existing conditions. 

The other task may be called one of apologetics. In fact, many 
of the criticisms launched against the Christian code of morals 
claim to be based on factual evidence supplied by anthropology. 
This is, of course, a point which needs careful examination. 

Nothing deserves more of critical analysis than those state- 
ments which purport to be about facts and nothing but facts 
and which are, in truth, something different. They are reports 


on “ findings ” clad in the language of a theory or a philosophy. 
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It requires not much of analysis to discover that many of the 
so-called factual statements urged against the principles of 
Christian morality are anything else than simple statements of 
“ facts.” They are the outcome of definite philosophical “ pre- 
judices ”—taking this word in its literal sense without any 
disparaging connotation—which pertain to the set of ideas 
known as psychologism, naturalistic “humanism,” and 


relativism. 

The criticisms brought forth are first directed against the 
basic assumption that there are immutable principles of morals 
which retain their validity whatever the cultural and social sit- 
uation may be. These criticisms must be met otherwise than 
by merely reasserting one’s own standpoint. Such a procedure 
does not lead anywhere. It is necessary that the fight be carried 
into the opponent’s own terrain. 

The affirmation of immutable principles is based, within a 
philosophical consideration,’ on the notion that human nature is 
the same under all circumstances, in particular that it is the 
same however widely different the state of civilization may be. 

The idea that man’s nature is not stable but has changed 
notably in the course of the thousands of years of his way from 
the pre-paleolithic age to our times, that between our way of 
thinking and acting on one hand and that of the primitives 
there is a profound gap, and therewith the further notion that 
a man cannot truly understand another if the other is a member 
of a totally different civilization and, especially, speaks a lan- 
guage of a totally different structure, all these notions had found 
a powerful support in the theory proposed by the eminent 
French philosopher and sociologist Lucien Lévy-Bruhl in 1910. 

The ideas of Lévy-Bruhl are known well enough as to make 
any detailed report unnecessary. His main contentions were: 
that the primitive mind does not operate by means of the 


?That is, leaving aside all reference to divine commandments and 
revealed truth. 
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principle of contradiction, that this principle is replaced in the 
mind of the primitive by the “ law of participation,” and that 
the essence of “ archaic ” mentality is to be described as “magic 


thinking.” Lévy-Bruhl’s ideas were sharply criticized by some 


outstanding students of cultural anthropology, among whom the 
late B. Malinovski deserves mention. They were criticized 
also by a number of psychologists. It was pointed out that the 
“ magic ” way of thinking is limited to very definite fields, that 
the primitive is quite capable of reasoning as we do in all prac- 
tical questions, that he displays ingenuousness and appears to 
be sufficiently “ logical ” to allow him to cope with the situations 
he encounters. 

These criticisms were, however, not able to stem the en- 
thusiastie reception the theory of Lévy-Bruhl was given by a 
great many psychologists and anthropologists. The reason for 
this widespread approval was, probably, the close alliance these 
ideas formed with Freudian psychoanalysis. This doctrine 
came, as is known, to be almost generally accepted and to be 
considered as the greatest achievement first in the field of 
psychology, but soon in all studies concerned with human nature 
and human affairs. 

Freud had conceived of certain abnormal mental states as 
being caused by what he called regression: that is a return to a 
developmental stage which the individual has passed and on 
which he falls back when unable to come to terms with reality. 
But Freud had introduced in his theory still another idea. He 
believed that the laws of development as they are seen in the 
mental growth of the individual are the same as those which 
govern the development of mankind in the history of civilization. 
He simply applied the so-called principle of ontogenesis to 
history. This principle, as formulated by Haeckel, states that 
individual development recapitulates in a much abbreviated 
form the history of the race; the fertilized egg-cell corresponds 


thus to the hypothetical unicellular ancestor of all living beings ; 
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a later stage corresponds to organisms of a more complex struc- 
ture; the human embryo passes through a stage reminiscent of 
the anatomy of fishes, and so forth. Freud assumed that in- 
dividual mental development likewise recapitulates history, not 
of the race as a biological unit, but of the series of cultural 
stages which preceded the time when modern man emerged from 
the stone age and marched onwards until he reached his present 
kind of civilization. The infant is still an animal, and the 
small child has the mentality of a primitive. 

Freud and many of his followers were convinced that there 
are definite similarities to be found between the mentality of 
the small child and that of the primitive. They also believed 
that the mind of the child operates on principles other than 
those which govern normal adult behavior. The theory of 
Lévy-Bruhl, which stated an equally profound difference be- 
tween the primitive and the modern civilized mentality, seemed 
to furnish a clear proof of the psychoanalytic conceptions. Fur- 
ther similarities were discovered between the mental operations 


of the schizophrenic mind and those of children and primitives. 


This mental disease was said to be characterized by “ archaic ” 
and “ magic ” ways of thinking and thus to be the manifestation 
of a “regression” to a much lower level of mentality than is 
that of the sane person. 

This theory rests in fact, on a rather weak foundation. As I 
have tried to explain elsewhere, it is possible only if the whole 
system of psychoanalytic psychology is admitted as true. The 
psychoanalytic school has never considered the possibility that 
the observations referred to, which are correct to some extent, 
might allow for a different explanation. 

Such an explanation could be found by considering that like 
responses are bound to ensue when the human mind encounters 
like situations. It is not difficult to realize that the primitive 
and the child find themselves insofar in very similar situations 
as they are both faced with an unknown, mysterious, and threat- 
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ening reality. ‘The schizophrenic, too, finds himself in a new 


world with which he is almost as little acquainted as the child 


with his world. 

A short time ago one of the pillars on which this psycho- 
analytic conception rests has been pulled down. Lévy-Bruhl had 
already modified his theory notably in many of his later works. 
After his death appeared an article which published some of the 
notes this scholar had made in preparation of a new book which 
he was never to write.* This posthumous publication amounts 
to a thorough recantation. 

One cannot but admire the intellectual honesty with which 
the octogenarian scholar intended to admit the error to which 
he had fallen prey. There is, he declares, no such thing as a 
primitive or archaic logic. ‘The primitive mind operates ac- 
cording to the same principles which we know. The law of 
participation does not exist. He had made the mistake, Lévy- 

sruhl says, “ to make the facts speak, instead of letting them 

speak by themselves.” This is tantamount to saying that he had 
been blinded by certain preconceived ideas the truth of which 
he took so much for granted that he neglected to examine their 
trustworthiness. 

The argument which the theory of Lévy-Bruhl seemed to 
furnish has thus come to naught. This will not convince those 
who have availed themselves of this argument; they weleomed 
the statements of Lévy-Bruhl because they fitted with their 
already firmly established convictions, and these are so deeply 
rooted that they will withstand even greater shocks. They are 
rooted, in fact, not in empirical evidence but in preconceived 
philosophies. 


The argument that human nature or, at least, human ways 


*“Les carnets de L. Lévy-Bruhl,” Revue Philosophique, LXXII (1947) 
258. For a more detailed discussion of the implications for psychology 
and psychiatry, ef. R. Allers, “ Uber die Begriffe eines ‘ archaischen Den 
kens’ und der ‘ Regression,’ Wiener Zschr.f.Nervenheilhunde u. deren 
Grenzgebiete, IT (1948) 309. 
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are so different that one cannot truly understand the mentality 
of a foreign people, particularly if the language, too, is widely 
different, is not of a kind to carry much weight. Those who 
tell us that we do not understand what the other peoples think or 
feel are at pains to prove this contention by explaining carefully 
what it is the others mean and we do not understand. But this 
seems to show that we are capable of understanding, if we only 
apply ourselves to this task and do not rashly read into the state- 
ments of the foreigners our own meanings.* 

The approach to such problems has been vitiated by the pre- 
ponderant “ subjectivism.” By this I refer to the habit of con- 
sidering, almost exclusively in psychological and anthropological 
analysis, the way the mind is supposed to function without re- 
gard to the contents with which this mind is preoccupied. In 
other words: the differences one observes in human conduct may 
as well spring from differences in mental operations as from 
differences of the world in which individuals or peoples exist. 

For a man to be fearful when he lives in a world of relatively 
great security is, probably, a symptom of his somehow abnormal 
mentality; but to be fearful if one is actually surrounded by a 
number of dangers, especially without the possibility of either 
foreseeing them or of warding them off effectively, is not a 
“symptom ” but a perfectly normal form of behavior. In such 
cases we do, indeed, take account of the environmental cireum- 
stances. But the same consideration applies in numerous other 
cases in which such a consideration is usually disregarded. 

If one were, for instance, to ask oneself whether he would not 
behave much as the primitive does, were one to live under 
the same conditions, with the same lack of knowledge and the 
same deficiency of technological means, one might easily discover 
that the apparently unintelligible behavior and the curious ut- 
terances of the primitive would then be his own. There is 


nothing strange in man’s hitting on magical explanations and 


“See, for instance, S. Hayakawa, Language in Action (New York, 1939). 
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magical procedures if he is surrounded by mysterious forces 
the action of which he can neither calculate nor turn to his 
advantage. 

Perhaps the best illustration of this subjectivism in psy- 
chology is furnished by certain classifications of psychological 
or personality types. Most of these typologies may be char- 
acterized as being “ formal,” insofar as they are based on the 
preponderance of certain mental functions or general attitudes. 
But a person is not at all characterized by his being labelled, 
say, as an introvert. There are many differences among the 
so-called introverts. And these differences depend on that 
particular aspect of reality, inner reality be it, with which the 
person is primarily concerned.° 

A consideration of the facts as they are and not as they appear 
in the light of some preconceived philosophies may, therefore, 
make us confident that human nature is everywhere and at all 
times the same. If it can be shown that the demands of a moral 
code are at all “ commensurate ” to human nature, then they 
must stay so under all circumstances. 

We might even go one step farther. It might be possible to 
develop from an analysis of human nature a series of moral de- 
mands with which man has to comply to be wholly himself, 
that is, to achieve the highest degree of perfection of which he 


is capable. Such attempts have been made, in fact, recently, 


on the part of a philosopher and on that of psychologists or psy- 


chiatrists. Paul Weiss has not yet stated his ethical conceptions ; 
but the work which he intends as a sort of prolegomena to such 
an ethics is sufficiently indicative of his viewpoint. Apart from 
the general metaphysics on which this conception is based, it may 
be briefly characterized as aiming at the establishment of an 

°A “material” typology has been established by E. Spranger and 
modified as well as been made practical by G. W. Allport, in his Personality 
(New York, 1937). 

* Perfection means here the greatest possible degree of actualization, and 
thus does not refer only to moral perfection. 
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universally valid system of morals developed from an analysis of 
human nature.‘ 

Erich Fromm is more explicit. It is not necessary to dis- 
cuss here his special ideas and his criticism of what he terms 


“ authoritarian ethics.” 


It suffices to point out that he, too, 
is dissatisfied by and worrying about the hopeless relativism 
in which modern ethics has become involved. His ethics is 
strictly naturalistic. But it differs from other such proposals 
by its claim of universal validity. This validity is to be ensured 
by founding ethics on the study of human nature and deriving 
therefrom a system of rules which man ought to obey if he is 
to attain his perfection and the best possible state of society.® 

It is interesting to note that even a man so completely ad- 
dicted to the tenets of Freudian psychoanalysis, as Dr. E. 
Bergler is, arrives at similar conclusions, at least on one point. 
He defends monogamy and, to a certain extent, the lastingness, 
though not, of course, the indissolubility, of marriage. It does 
not matter that he bases his argument on the ‘‘ Oedipus-com- 
plex ” which he believes to be a common and inevitable factor in 
human life. The point is that he, too, believes in a moral pre- 
cept as deducible from an analysis of human nature.° 

If such an analysis were to proceed without any naturalistic 
or other prejudices, it might furnish useful results. One would 
have to renounce any foregone conclusions and start with a 
descriptive study. This requires a good deal of self-criticism 
as well as that one free oneself from the current ideas of psy- 
chology and anthropology. Whatever its difficulties, the task is 
important. That it has been considered sufficiently by moral 
philosophy is doubtful. 

Among other things, it is highly to be desired that psychology 
be more occupied with the study of volitional performances than 


™P, Weiss, Nature and Man (New York, 1947). 


8 E. Fromm, Man for Himself (New York, 1947). 
°E. Bergler, Divorce Won’t Help (New York, 1948). 
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it is today. The work done in this field is mostly vitiated by 
a marked preference for the “approach from below.” This ap- 
proach is chosen not so much because it is believed to be 
“ scientific,” although this idol plays a great role,’® but chiefly 
because of the underlying philosophy which denies free will 
even before it has come to ascertain the facts. 

Our understanding of volitional operations is not furthered 
by renaming them results of “ conditioning.” The psychologists 
have, generally, a much too high opinion of the explanatory 


’ which as have 


value of the notion of “ conditioned reflexes ’ 
shown, for instance, E. Straus** and K. Goldstein” are in truth 
rather different from what psychologists believe them to be. 
Like many other ideas cherished by the psychologists, this one, 
too, belongs to the neurophysiological mythology which, un- 
fortunately, holds so large a place in modern psychological 
thought. 

If the statements on motivation and volition are not couched 
in the language of such a more or less fantastic “ brain- 
mythology,” they are dependent on the psychoanalytic concep- 
tions of the instincts and their transformations. The use of 
the terms must not, but usually does, mean also an adoption of 
the ways of thought. Psychoanalysis, as conceived of by Freud 
and his school, is unavoidably deterministic. It also considers 
conscious motivations as misleading and as not representing the 
forces which in fact prompt human behavior. Because of this 
and other features, the approach to a “moral psychology ” 
is closed to this manner of looking at the human mind. 


The emphasis either on neural processes or on instincts 


reveals the influence philosophical convictions exercise on 


19R, Allers, “Ideas, Ideals, and Idols,’ Conflicts of Power in Modern 
Culture, ed. L. Bryson, L. Finkelstein, and R. McIver (New York, 1947) p. 
475. 

11 E. Straus, Die heit der Sinne (Berlin, 1932). 

12K. Goldstein, The Organism (New York, 1938); Human Nature in the 
Light of Psychopathology (Cambridge, Mass., 1939). 
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the formation of psychological ideas. The differences be- 
tween the various schools of psychology are fundamentally 
differences of the underlying philosophies. The categories by 
the means of which observations are stated are not imposed on 
the student by the facts; they are derived from philosophical 
prejudices. 

All this is, however, not tantamount to a denial of the use- 
fulness of the work done by the psychologists. Our knowledge 
of habit-formation, for instance, of attitudes, of the influence 
of emotional states, especially of such one might call “ chronic,” 
has been notably broadened, and it would be a serious neglect if 
moral philosophy would fail to take account of these things. 
But it is also evident that many problems are still awaiting 
adequate study, although they are of primary importance for our 
understanding of moral behavior. Taere is almost nothing to 
be found on the psychological factors at work in the building 
up of virtues or, for that matter, the psychology of vices either. 

If one turns from psychology, as the individual aspect of 
anthropology, to cultural anthropology, one does well to realize 
that the advance of these studies is owed not so much to the, 
indeed great, widening of factual knowledge as to the improve- 
ment of methods of inquiry. 

The cultural anthropologist has learned to view a culture, as it 


were, “from within ” and has come to realize that such a phe- 
nomenon cannot be understood unless it be considered in its 
totality. 


The procedure used by almost all students of these matters 


previously consisted mainly in viewing one or the other side of 


a culture without integrating it with all the others. Further- 
more, they often evaluated such civilizations simply by com- 
paring them with their own, which resulted in labelling the 
former “inferior.” By viewing a culture “ from within ” one 
discovers that many traits which appear, at first sight, either 
shocking or unintelligible have their definite place and signifi- 
cance within the totality of such a culture. 
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This approach has deepened markedly our understanding of 
foreign peoples. It has not, however, proceeded far enough 
or become sufiiciently general for most people to realize that the 
same approach must be used also in regard to varieties of our 


own civilization, that is, that the type of western civilization 


represented, for instance, by France or by Spain, has to be 
understood on its own terms, in the light of the history, the 
folkways, the general attitude of the population. 

Feeling that they had failed to do justice to foreign civiliza- 
tions, the cultural anthropologists have become anxious to avoid 
what they call “ ethnocentrism.” ** By this term one refers to 
the natural inclination to judge of other civilizations by mak- 
ing one’s own the measure, automatically assuming that it is 
also simply the best. There is no doubt that such an attitude 
may become and has become an obstacle to understanding. But 
this fact does not allow us to conclude that, therefore, all civiliza- 
tions are of the same value. It may happen that one’s preference 
for his own civilization is objectively correct, although its state- 
ment rests on a purely subjective factor. Subjectivity and 
objectivity are not simply correlated to falsehood and truth. 
A man may hit on the truth also when arguing from false 
premises. The mere fact of preference has no direct relation to 
the goodness of the thing preferred. It is a logical error to as- 
sume that a thing cannot be better than another only because I 
happen to like it. But this is precisely the way in which many 
cultural anthropologists seem to reason. 

This confusion is rather amazing. One should expect that 
ever so little ability in handling the rules of logic would help to 
avoid falling prey to this fallacy. So, one reads not without 


astonishment: 


It is not chance that a philosophy of cultural relativism ... has 
had to wait the development of adequate ethnographic knowledge. As 


13 See, for instance, M. Herskovits, Man and His Works (New York, 
1948), pp. 68 ff. and passim, 
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long as the customs of peoples could not be studied in terms of their 
context of values, they of necessity had to be evaluated in terms of the 
ethnocentrism of the appraiser.'* 


The latter part of the passage is, indeed, correct. But the 
first is open to serious objections. Particularly, it is not true 
that the development of ethnographic knowledge led to cultural 
relativism. Rather, this view is but the application of the 
generally prevailing relativism to the special field of ethno- 
graphic knowledge. In other words, the fact that different 
peoples conceive in different manners of the order of value has 
nothing to do with the question whether or not there is an 
objectively justified order of values. It must be admitted prev- 
iously that no such order exists, or at least is discoverable, for 
such a conclusion to be drawn. 

The defenders of “cultural relativism” deceive themselves 
when they believe that their work furnishes a confirmation of 
even a foundation to this relativism. It does this only if its 
results are interpreted in terms of such a relativism. The 
argument is a classical example of circular reasoning. 

From the eminently valuable data collected by the incessant 
and self-sacrificing work of the cultural anthropologists con- 
clusions may be drawn which differ strangely from those these 
authors themselves present. It seems rather that the material 


of ethnography supplies quite an amount of evidence in favor 
of the thesis that there is a common stock of values found every- 


where. The differences in moral evaluations are not so much 
such of content as of extent. 

This may be illustrated, for instance, by considering “ love 
of one’s neighbor.” 

To love his neighbor man was enjoined not only in the Old 
Covenant. If the commandment received its full significance 
only by the teachings of Christ, to extend love even to one’s 
enemies, it has been somehow written into the hearts of men 


14 Ibid. p. 78. 
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at all times. The change in the advance of mankind is not the 
birth of the idea that one has to love one’s neighbor, but the 
growing width of the definition. 

or the primitive, the neighbor is only a member of his own 
tribe. Later, he may be of other tribes with whom the former 
is on friendly terms. The stranger, the guest, the tradesman 
are gradually included. With the spreading of the Roman 
Republic first, then the Empire, the notion is still more widened. 


Many inhabitants of the countries outside of Italy become 


Roman citizens; St. Paul is an example. Afterwards, every 


subject of the Empire is considered civis Romanus. The Stoa 
develops the idea of humanity and of human dignity inherent in 
man as such, independently of nation or social status. 

The notion of a certain obligation of man in regard to some 
of his fellows is found everywhere. Finally, with Christianity, 
even the kind of relations between man and man, whether of 
friendship or of enmity, cease to be relevant. 

The development of other moral notions runs parallel to 
that of the neighbor. There is, probably, no civilization how- 
ever primitive which would not forbid murder. But murder 
may be defined in a wider and a narrower sense. To kill a 
slave is not deemed murder; he is the property of the master and 
not recognized as being endowed with rights. Nor is it thought 
murder to kill the member of a hostile tribe but a meritorious 
act of “ preventive war,” so to speak. There may be other 
factors. The primitive warrior has a definite esteem for the 
prowess of his actual or potential enemy; thus he enhances his 
greatness by killing the other. He may do more, and proceed to 
feed on his enemy. Anthropophagy has shocked all who come 
across it. But one has to consider that this custom is not a 
failure to recognize the other’s worth; quite to the contrary, in 
the anthropophagic feast those who participate believe that they 
will acquire something of the valor of the dead. Paradoxical 
though it seems, one might risk the statement that the anthropo- 
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phage manifests a greater appreciation of human worth than 
does the slaveholder. 

A moral idea may be recognized but expressed in a manner 
which is so alien to the observer that he does not identify the 
idea. It would be an interesting topic to discuss how charity 
manifested itself at different times and under varying con- 
ditions. It is questionable whether a member of the early 
Church would recognize charity in the forms in which it appears 
today. 

If one starts with the presumption that differences of civiliza- 
tion bring about, necessarily, differences in basic evaluations, 
and if he thus makes evaluation totally dependent on culture, 
one may overlook the fundamental identity of the recognized 
moral values because of the far-going differences in their ap- 
plications or manifestations. 

Could it be ascertained that the basic values are everywhere 
and at all times the same, a severe blow could be dealt to the 
conception that all morality is but a product of the prevailing 
social and cultural conditions. That this is not the case is 
shown by the fact of differences existing within one and the 
same civilization. The existence, side by side, of widely differ- 
ent ideas on morality during the first centuries of the Christian 
era might be used for an illustration. 

It is obvious that the material situations which demand the 
application of certain basic principles may vary considerably. 
New obligations may arise because new situations emerge. One 
need only remember that in times of war forms of behavior 
become obligatory which in peacetime are almost non-existent. 


Thus, suspiciousness, attention to what another says, those 


with whom he has contacts, denunciation, secrecy, attain an im- 
portance which they do not possess outside of such unusual 
conditions and some things may become duties which in normal 
times have to be avoided. 

Certain social and political conditions create new duties and 


: 
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make their fulfillment imperative. Thus, we have the obligation 
for dynastic loyalty in monarchies, or that of intelligent political 
cooperation in democracies. 

Several of the remarks made above pertain to what had been 
called the “apologetic” approach. This approach has also 
been characterized as a negative one. It is negative because its 
emphasis is on the refutation of the claims made by the other 
side, and it carries conviction much more with those of one’s 
own side than with the opponents. 

Important though this approach is, it has its definite draw- 
backs. It is, so to speak, secondary; that is, it is a reply and 
therefore dependent on the attack. It seldom forestalls attacks, 
since this can be done, indeed, only by a more positive pro- 


cedure. ® One has to prove the legitimacy of one’s position with 


sufficient reliable evidence so as to render it impregnable, so far 
as this is feasible. The apologetic reply creates, almost inevit- 
ably, the impression that it is forced on the defender by the 
attack and is, as it were, something of an afterthought. 

The sharpest criticism of traditional morals comes from those 
who profess a psychologistic interpretation of moral behavior. 
In recent times, this view has chiefly operated by means of the 
“genetic approach.” 

It should be noted that this theory does not necessarily lead 
to ethical relativism, though there is generally a close associa- 
tion of the two notions. It has been reported above that there 
are today some who conceive of founding a non-relativistic sys- 
tem of ethics on inquiries of such a nature. 

The genetic approach is held today in the highest esteem. 
The theory of evolution on one hand, the ideas of Freud on the 
other have contributed to the common belief that genetic analysis 
is all that can and ought to be done. 

However, it is well to bear in mind that, as J. Laird re- 
marked,*® a genetic argument is on nothing but on genesis. 


18 J. Laird, Problems of the Self (London, 1917). 
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And the late Morris Cohen emphasized that no however detailed 
genetic analysis can dispense us from a careful study and de- 
scription of the state whose origin we thus explain.” 

In view of the fact that most of the “ psychological critique ” 
of traditional ethics uses arguments based on genetic analysis 
and theories derived therefrom, a brief consideration of the 
“ genetic approach ” and its relevance is not out of place. 

By heeding such remarks as mentioned in the foregoing 
paragraph one is rendered aware of a serious gap in knowledge 
which cannot fail to exist if the genetic approach is the only 
one used. If we know, as evolutionists, all factors and ante- 
cedents of the cat, we still do not know the cat. By being told 
all about the instinctual forces entering into a work of art or 


a poem, we learn nething of its essence. No inquiry into the 


psychogenesis of a sentiment of guilt can make us realize what 
it means to feel guilty. The most detailed discussion of the 
social and psychological conditions back of the phenomenon of 
conscience leaves us in the dark concerning its nature. To 
identify conscience with the performances of a hypothetical 
“ super-ego ” may be interesting, perhaps give us some insight, 
but it does not help us truly to understand what conscience is. 

It is particularly the almost general acceptance of Freudian 
views which has, more than anything else, brought about the 
preference for the genetic approach. The particular conception 
of genesis in Freudian doctrine deserves brief consideration 
because a certain methodologiéal fallacy becomes more apparent 
here than in other instances. 

The procedure of genetic analysis, as employed by Freud 
and his school, rests on the assumption that the discovery of 
significance is also that of causes. Analysis is supposed to trace 
back any phenomenon of the mind or of human behavior to 
certain early antecedents which are said to be expressed or 
“symbolized ” by the phenomenon analyzed. Thus, part of a 


1° M. R. Cohen, Studies in Philosophy and Science (New York, 1949). 
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dream is said to symbolize some infantile experience and, at 
the same time, to be caused by it. It is, of course, true that 
this particular phenomenon would not have emerged, if it is a 
“symbol,” had the antecedent experience not taken place. But 
this is not the same thing as to say that this previous occurrence 
is the cause of the fact under consideration. 

It seems to me that back of such statements is a confusion in 
the notion of causation. The antecedent symbolized is the ma- 
terial cause of the so-called symbol. But it need not be the 
efficient cause. That which is expressed need not be the reason 
why expression is sought. 

The same criticism applies to the reasonings of certain 
students of cultural anthropology. It deserves to be noted in 
passing that, the opposition of eminent scholars notwithstanding, 
there is a close alliance of psychoanalysis and cultural an- 
thropology.*’ This is, it seems, more than a coincidence or the 
effect of personal idiosyncrasies. It is indicative of a deep- 
seated likeness in the mode of thinking here and there. 

If human behavior and human work, all that could be com- 
‘ 


wised under the Hegelian term of the “ objective spirit,” are 
I J pirit, 


envisaged exclusively as “ expressions,” that is, if absolute pref- 
5 b 


erence is given to the “ subjectivistic ”’ angle, the consequence 
cannot be but a thoroughgoing relativism. 

The claim that the moral code must change with changing 
cultural conditions is the most evident manifestation of this 
relativism. 

A few years ago Dr. Chisholm stated this idea in a rather 
blunt manner. His argument may be summarized by saying 
that he starts from the premise that mental health must be 
preserved. Secondly, that mental health is endangered by 
conflicts which the individual proves unable to solve. Con- 

17 Cf. e.g. C. Kluckhohn, “Some Aspects of Navaho Infancy and Early 
Childhood,” Psychoanalysis and the Social Sciences, ed. G. Réheim (New 


York, 1947) 37.; Personality in Nature, Society and Culture, ed. C. Kluck- 
hohn (New York, 1948). 
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flicts are found in the history of most persons afflicted with 
mental troubles, especially of the kind termed neurotic. Con- 


flict, therefore, ought to be eliminated as far as possible. It 


arises chiefly between the “ natural inclinations” of man and 
the demands made on him by the existing moral code. Since the 
natural inclinations cannot be changed, the moral code must 
be changed according to man’s needs.** 

In this reasoning there is an obvious fallacy. It is based on 
the cases the psychiatrist or the social worker or the psychologist 
in a child-guidance clinic observes. It is true that many of 
these cases have suffered and do suffer from all sorts of con- 
flicts and that these apparently are important factors in the 
genesis and the continuation of their symptoms. It is equally 
true that among “ problem children,” maladjusted older people, 


delinquents, and other such types, there are many who show a 


’ 
history of “ frustration.” But there are much more people who 


are involved in conflicts or have been exposed to frustration and 
are neither notably neurotic nor maladjusted. These people, 
however, are unknown to the observers. Hence, it follows that 
the conclusions drawn with so much assurance rest on a rather 
unreliable basis. 

In surveying these discussions one is struck by a curious in- 
consistency on the part of the critics of the traditional morality. 
They are, largely, the same men who argue, and not without 
violence, against the notion of a stable and unchanging human 
nature. Progress, as they understand it, is not only an increase 
of scientific and technological knowledge, but a gradual change 
of human nature for the better. Thinly disguised, the old notion 
of an “ infinite perfectibility ”’ of man, as advocated by Con- 
dorcet, is easily recognized. But, suppose that human nature 
had changed—which in fact it has not—so as to find difficult the 
obedience to the moral code, it still does not follow that this 


18G, Chisholm, “The Psychiatry of Enduring Peace and Social Progress 
(The Reestablishment of Peacetime Society,)” Psychiatry, IX (1946). 
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code is false. One might as well conclude that man has to 
change further, so as to become again capable of making the 
moral precepts the rules of his conduct. 

If this argument does not occur to the prophets of a new 
morality, it is because they envision progress as a rectilinear 
movement and as a prolongation, so to speak, of evolution into 
history. The similarity of this idea with those of Freudian 
psychology, as outlined above, is striking. In the case of this 
sort of theory in cultural anthropology one observes the same 
identification of evolution and history as in Freud. 

Not all “ naturalistic ”’ minded scholars, however, indulge in 
this way of thinking. One of the outstanding naturalists of our 
times, Prof. Julian Huxley, writes: “ Progress is a major fact 
of past evolution; but it is limited to a few selected stocks. It 
may continue in the future, but it is not inevitable; man, by 
now become the trustee of evolution, must work and plan if he 


is to achieve further progress for himself and so for life.””” 


Although this reads at first as if the author would, too, envisage 


“ prolongation ” of organic 


“ progress,” that is, history as a 
evolution, one has but to ponder a little on his words to discover 
that this is not so. Evolution has never, nor could it, required 
the conscious and intentional cooperation of the evolving species. 
In these words, there is not only the recognition of a definitely 
new mode of “ progress,” as set over against the “ origin of 
species,” but also of the unique place man holds in the order 
of nature. 

There are other inconsistencies too. The inclinations the frus- 
tration of which is considered as so harmful, are selected ac- 
cording to some principle difficult to discover and more difficult 
to justify. If some person’s inclination for committing theft is 
frustrated, nobody thinks it wrong. Also, aggressiveness is 
viewed as a secondary result of frustration, though in older 
times it was believed to belong to the basic equipment of human 


1° J. Huxley, Evolution, A Modern Synthesis (New York, 1942) p. 578. 
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nature. After the legend of the “ noble savage” lost credit, it 
became the fashion to imagine primitive man, the cave-dweller, 
as a brutal, cruel, highly aggressive being. One cannot see, 
indeed, why one inclination should be considered as more 
“natural” than another. Little perspicacity is necessary to 
realize that the so-called frustrations of modern man refer mostly 
to sexual behavior. The reform of morals which is urged, is 
mostly one of sexual behavior. One critic of the famous “ Kin- 
sey Report” has emphatically pointed out: if a similar report 
were made on, e. g., the frequency of theft, nobody would think 
of drawing the consequences many have found fit to draw from 
Dr. Kinsey’s data. 

Back of all these ideas is the ethical relativism which prevails 
today. This relativism is, of course, not a product of modern 
cultural anthropology, as some seem to believe, but a character- 
istic of a mentality which developed since the beginning of the 
modern age, or rather preceded it. The discovery of the great 
differences of moral codes in various places, added to the older 
knowledge of such differences in history, was only a corrobora- 
tion of and an argument for the relativistic conception. 

The history of ethical relativism has yet to be written. Those 
who adhere to this view have pointed out that late medieval 
nominalism is one of the ancestors of relativism. In doing so, 
they distort usually the meaning of these medieval systems. It 
is, however, true that nominalism has prepared the terrain. 
The story is indubitably much more complicated. Both the 
idealistic trend and the reaction against it, in the shape of 
positivism and pragmatism, have contributed in bringing forth 
the relativistic position. 

It had not been the intention of idealism to undermine the 
certitude of moral precepts. But in denying to any endeavor 
surpassing the boundaries of reason the right to claim 


? 


“ scientific ” certitude, Kant seriously endangered the convinc- 


ingness of any attempt to establish an objectively true system 
of morality. 
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Another factor in the development of modern relativism is the 
idea of “progress.” Its influence goes much farther than is 
generally acknowledged. The view that the latest stage is also 
the highest hitherto attained, and by the fact of being the latest 


proves itself to be better than any of its precedents, has done 


much to make the theory of evolution popular.*® Succession 
becomes evolution, that is, progress. We are said to possess 
today a civilization superior to all which went before. Here is 
the link between the ideas of progress and ethnocentrism. 
That the latter had to be abandoned, as a methodological fallacy, 
has not been seen as a warning against the former or, at least, its 
uncritical generalizations. 

To the insufficiently clarified philosophies back of the criticism 
of morals ‘s added the incapacity of the modern mind to form 
an adequate notion of human nature. Naturalism, when dealing 


with man, is the most unnatural philosophy conceivable. 


In no other period of human knowledge has man ever become more 
problematic to himself as in our own days. We have a scientific, a phil- 
osophical and a theological anthropology which know nothing of each 
other. The ever growing multiplicity of the particular sciences engaged 
in the study of man has much more confused and obscured than 


elucidated our concept of man.*} 


Science has failed to do what it seemed to promise, namely to 


furnish a frame of reference for all the various aspects of man 


2°In a novel by Th. Fontane, a once widely read German writer, an old 
gentleman makes more or less this remark: “I recall well when this affair 
with the monkeys started. That was quite something. As long as people 
were told that they were children of God, it did not impress them 
particularly. But when they heard that their grandfather had been an 
ape, then you ought to have seen them, how enthusiastic they waxed.” 
The eminent sociologist and economist Werner Sombart, in commenting on 
this reaction, suggests that the theory of evolution was so much welcomed 
because it offered a splendid excuse for man’s baser instincts to become 
alone “ natural.” W. Sombart (Der Mensch, Berlin, 1936). 

21M. Scheler, Die Stellung des Menschen im Kosmos (Darmstadt, 1928), 
pp. 13 ff. E. Cassirer, could repeat these words in 1944 as still describing the 
situation, An Essay on Man (New Haven, 1944). 
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and his existence. Relativistic, naturalistic, pragmatistic phil- 
osophies have not been able to provide for the much desired 
integration. 

The believers in traditional morality, in a universal natural 
law,”* in one word, those who hold true the philosophia perennis, 
are the only ones who may point the way out of the present con- 
fusion. But to do so and thus to answer the call of the times, it 
is of imperative necessity that the reply to the criticisms brought 
forth by either psychology or cultural anthropology be based on 
independent factual research, research carried on without any 


intentions and without slavish 


particular “ apologetic ’ 
imitation of the methodologies in use. These latter are too much 
pervaded by the philosophical ideas back of them and latent, but 
influential, in the minds of so many scholars, as to allow for 
uncritical adoption. It is not so much the mere collection of 
facts, important though it be, but their interpretation and inte- 
gration which counts. 

Strictly methodological analysis has fallen into discredit. It 


is considered sterile. Only facts are valuable. But in this, 


very common, idea it is overlooked that the so-called facts 


seldom are merely that, as has been stated above. To discover 


‘ 


the specific “ coloring” by preconceived ideas, the analysis of 
methodology is indispensable. One need only think of the use of 
psychoanalytic categories in cultural anthropology to become 
aware of this need. 


Ethics, because of its essential “‘ in-betweenness,”’ requires re- 
liable and extensive factual knowledge. We still have no treatise 
which might achieve for our times what the tractatus de homine 
of St. Thomas did for the past. 

The emergence and the success of the conceptions usually 
subsumed under the title of “ existentialism ”—although these 


ideas differ so much that to put them together is a rather 


22 For an interesting restatement of the idea of natural law, see M. 
Hillenbrand, Power and Morals (New York, 1949). 
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questionable enterprise—are a proof of the general need for a 
new philosophy of human nature. To a large part, however, 
these existentialistic philosophies are unable to comply with the 
demands of the times. They are reactions, indeed, but at the 
same time, very much children of their age, subjectivistic, 
relativistic, atheistic. 

A comprehensive, truly philosophical anthropology which 
would also render account of the facts—salvare apparentia— 
is still a desideratum. Without such a foundation, the science 
of ethics cannot either cope with the present situation or suc- 
cessfully answer its critics. 

Man needs to understand himself again. He must be given 
back the assurance of his personal worth. Without knowing 


‘ 


of this worth he cannot withstand the “slings and arrows of 


outrageous fortune.” Without consciousness of his unique 


dignity he cannot be expected to overcome manifold temptations. 
To act according to the principles of ethics he must believe that 
he is capable of such achievement. But he will not conceive of 
himself in such a manner, as long as he thinks of himself only 
as “a little above the white rat” and not, as he well might, 


as “a little below the angels.” 


Georgetown University 
Washington, D. C. 
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Creation as a Relation 


by James F. Anderson 


| NOT creation purely, or at least formally, a theological 
subject, a matter of dogma and revelation? What possible 
significance can creation have for the philosopher as such? 
Outside what is loosely called scholasticism, and in some cases 
and in some sense, within it, these and like questions (for their 
askers, simply rhetorical) I think illustrate what would be the 
most common immediate reactions among philosophers today to 
the very notion of a metaphysical treatment of creation. There 
are even philosophers who insist that all alleged metaphysical 


propositions, or “sentences” as they prefer to say, are non- 


‘ 


sensical because they have no possible “ scientific ” relevance 


and indeed are entirely devoid of experimental content. The 


“‘meaninglessness ” of ‘“ metaphysics,” how- 


assertion of the 
ever, could itself be meaningful only if such terms as being, 
reality, existence, and especially the verbs to be, to be real, to 
exist, and the like, considered in themselves absolutely and 
universally, were for the human mind empty of real and intelli- 
gible substance. One incidental result of this study may be to 
give some weight to the thesis that such terms and such verbs 
are on the contrary supremely rich in meaning and hence are 
of the utmost significance for philosophical knowledge, and 
indispensable above all in metaphysics. 

With a demonstration of creation we are not directly con- 
cerned. Rather in this paper we wish to bring out the meta- 
physical meaning of St. Thomas’ doctrine that creation 
“passively considered” consists in a “certain relation.” * 
To place this doctrine in its proper ontological setting, the 


1Cf. Quaestiones Disputatae, De Potentia Dei, III, 3. This work is 
hereafter referred to as De Pot. 
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ground of creation ought first to be established at least in 
principle, and some explanation given of the Thomistic mean- 
ing or definition of the term “ creation ”’ itself. 


I. Own true Apequate Cause or EXISTENCE 


There are but two conceivable ways in which something es- 


sentially distinct from its cause can be brought into existence: 


by changes wrought in something already existing, or by an 


immediate production from nothing pre-existing. The qualifi- 
cation, “essentially distinct from its cause,” excludes pro- 
cession in the theological sense of the communication of an im- 
mutable identical Nature to a plurality of persons, as in the 
Trinity, as well as that type of emanation which consists in 
the production of a taing out of the very substance of the 
agent, so that the thing produced remains essentially one with 


its cause and thus “ univocally ” related to it. 

Change presupposes the antecedent privation of the actuality 
which is its terminus. How can existence-itself, the very act 
of being, be that actuality if existence has no correlative pri- 
vation? For indeed the only conceivable “ correlative” of 
existence is non-existence. The effect of the presence of this 
primordial act is to make an entity simply to be; in positing a 
thing outside nothingness, existence (esse) stmultaneously 
actualizes it as a whole.* The basic reason why the act of 
existence cannot be the result of any process, cannot be produced 
through the medium of any kind of change, is because this act 
is absolutely first in the order of being: presupposed to any and 
every reality, actuality, or perfection, nothing is presupposed to 

*For: “Ipsum esse est perfectissimum omnium; comparatur ad omnia 
ut actus; nihil enim habet actualitatem, nisi inquantum est; unde ipsum 
esse est actualitas omnium rerum, et etiam ipsarum formarum.” Summa 
Theologica, I, 4, 1, ad 3. (ST will designate this work in all subsequent 
notes; CG@ will stand for the Summa Contra Gentiles of St. Thomas; De 
Ver. for his Quaestiones Disputatae, De Veritate; I (or II, III, IV) Sent. 


for his Commentaries on Peter Lombard’s Sentences (Books I, II, III, or 
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it. It remains that the cause of existence-itself must effect a 
transit, so to speak, from non-being to being. 

Since the act of existence is absolutely primary and absolutely 
universal or common, its proper and adequate cause can be 


none other than an agent absolutely primary and absolutely 


universal, and, consequently, uncaused.* From existence in 
the finite, where it is conjoined with and bound down by the 
potentiality called nature or essence, to existence in pure act is, 
for St. Thomas, an absolutely necessary inference, and one that 
the intellect operating normally cannot fail to make. Apart 
from God, the finite is unintelligible in its very own being.* 
All demonstrations of creation rest on the impossibility of 
attributing self-existence to finite things: a fact clearly grasped 
once it is understood that every such thing is the receiver of an 
act which in its own line is unlimited. Since esse is unlimited 
in its own order, a causality whose terminus is esse must be 
adequate to that order; otherwise it would attain to only a 
particularity, or some mode or determination of being.° 


’“Tnter omnes autem effectus, universalissimum est ipsum esse. Unde 
oportet quod sit proprius effectus primae et universalissimae causae, quae 
est Deus.” S7 I, 45, 5; ef. CG II, 16. Moreover: “ Nihil igitur cuius esse 
finitum est, potest per suam actionem esse causa alterius nisi quantum ad 
hoe quod habet genus vel speciem. .. . Cum igitur aliquod fit omnino ex 
non ente, ens per se fiet. Oportet igitur quod ab eo quod est per se causa 
essendi: nam effecius proportionaliter reducuntur in causas. Hoc autem est 
primum ens solum, quod est causa entis inquantum huiusmodi.” CG II, 
21. Italics mine. 

‘Cf. De Pot., ITI, 5, and C@ II, 15. Proof of the existence of God is proof 
of creation; if God as Self-subsisting Being exists, everything else is 
dependent upon Him, that is to say, created. The whole of natural theology, 
in fact, may be regarded as constituting a single proof of God. 

5“ Esse autem est causatum primum: quod ex ratione communitatis 
apparet. Causa igitur propria essendi est agens primum et universale, 
quod Deus est. Alia vero agentia non sunt causa essendi simpliciter, sed 
causa essendi hoc, ut hominem vel album. Esse autem simpliciter per 
creationem causatur, quae nihil praesupponit: quia non potest aliquid 
praeexistere quod sit extra ens simpliciter. Per alias factiones fit hoc ens 
vel tale: nam ex ente praeexistente fit hoc ens vel tale. Ergo creatio est 
propria Dei actio.” C@ II, 21; ef. ST I, 45, 5; De Pot., III, 4. 
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II. Tur DEFINITION OF CREATION AND SOME MISCONCEPTIONS 
THEREOF 


Creation has a threefold definition in Thomistic thought, de- 


pending upon the perspective in which it is viewed. First: 
from the standpoint of origination, creation is defined as the 


production of a thing from absolutely nothing. Now of course 


every production is “from nothing” in the sense that the 


thing produced was non-existent prior to its production. In 
other words, the “from” here designates merely the order of 
the thing to its antecedent non-being; but creation is distin- 


guished from every other production in being from nothing 
6 


whatever pre-existing.® In this case the “‘ from ” is included in 
the negation, so thai the meaning is: “ not out of any subject or 


7 


‘material’ cause.”* Creation is “from nothing” in both 


senses.” 

Secondly, from the point of view of the constitution of the 
effect produced (materially considered, we may say), creation 
is seen to be the production of a thing in its entire substance, 
nothing being pre-supposed.® This definition is implied by 
the first one, and it distinguishes creation from accidental 


‘ 


change (which is not “ according to substance”) and from 


generation as well, which, though a substantial production, is 


10 No other causality 


not “ according to the total substance. 

* Although, in the well known scholastic formula, every production is 
ex nihilo sui, “ creatio, quae est emanatio totius esse, est ex non ente quod 
est nihil.” S71, 45, 1. Italics mine in this and in subsequent texts quoted 
from St. Thomas. 

7Cf. ST I, 45, 1, ad 3. It should be noted that any thing as a subject 
out of which something it made or produced is, in that particular relation, 
a “material cause.” 

* Creation is therefore said to be ew nihilo sui et subiecti. 

*“ Creatio autem est productio alicujus rei secundum totam substantiam, 
nullo praesupposito quod sit vel increatum, vel ab aliquo creatum.” ST I, 
65, 3. 

1° This implies that in the strict sense of the term, creation is of sub- 
sisting substances only, everything else being “concreated.” A form not 
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makes a thing to be totally. Every other making presupposes 
something. To make a thing in its total substance is to produce 
it “ from nothing.” 

Thirdly, from the angle of its formal object, creation is de- 
fined as the production of a thing inasmuch as it is being, 
absolutely and simply." The “ formal object” of creation is 
the thing as existing. 

These three definitions are co-implicative. If a thing is pro- 
duced “ from nothing,” it must be made to be in its entirety; 
if it is thus brought into existence totally, it is necessarily 
produced qua being, for it is the act of existing that alone 
makes it to be integrally. 

It should not be supposed that it is easy to attain a properly 
scientific knowledge of these definitions. On the contrary, 
they are exceedingly difficult to understand in their concreteness 
or actuality, through those purely analogical concepts that are 
the sole instruments whereby the human mind can come to 
know naturally, and very imperfectly, something of God. In 
fact, misconceptions concerning creation may arise almost spon- 
taneously as a result of the natural difficulty we experience in 
apprehending the meaning of a “ production” that is not a 
change and therefore is not in time. 

Creation indeed is conceived as a change in so far as our 
intellect thinks of a thing as not existing before and later as 


existing. The “ succession ” whereby an existing being replaces 


the same being thought of as not existing is purely mental. 
Creation is signified as a “ transit’ from non-being to being, 


produced from matter, such as the human soul, is however properly said 
to be created. Cf. ST I, 90, 2; De Pot., III, 9. 

11“ Nam ex eo dicitur aliquod creatum, quod est ens; cum creatio sit 
emanatio totius esse ab ente universali.” ST7 I, 45, ad 1; ef. I, 44, 2. Also 
note the following: “Si fit totum ens, quod est fieri ens inquantum est ens, 
oportet quod fiat ex penitus non ente” (In VIII Physicorum, lect. 2, n. 5) ; 
“ illud quod est proprius effectus Dei creantis, est illud quod praesupponitur 
omnibus aliis, scilicet esse absolute” (ST I, 45, 5); “ Deus simul dans esse, 
producit id quod esse recipit” (De Pot., III, 1, ad 17). 


3 
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as if it were a process. Of course no such “ transit” can take 
place in reality. In other words, although the “ transit ” is im- 


plied by the modus significandi of the term “ creation,” it does 
not exist in the res significata. Many philosophers, moreover, 
have thought it practically self-evident that creation in the 
sense of a production ex nihilo is utterly impossible in view of 
the axiom, ex nihilo nihil fit: a formula applicable absolutely to 
natural generation and to all productions brought about through 


ma- 


change—they all without exception require a subject or 
terial cause.” And this is what the ex nthilo in the creation- 
formula excludes. Undoubtedly, from nothing—no cause— 
comes nothing—no effect! But the ex nthilo nihil fit, of course, 
denies that anything could be made or come to be in any way 
in the absence of a pre-existing subject or “ material” cause, 
even though, as in’ purely spiritual makings, that cause should 
be immaterial in itself. 

Now, “ nothing ” is an open trap that has caught many phil- 
osophers. In Henri Bergson is found an excellent recent ex- 
ample. Bergson argues ** that behind the question—for him a 
pseudo-question, but in fact metaphysical par excellence—, 
why does something exist rather than nothing, there lies the 
notion of existence as a victory over nothingness conceived 
(or rather imagined) as an indeterminate ontological void. In 
merely posing this question, Bergson maintains, a philosopher 
is doing one of two things: he is either representing all reality 


as spread out upon nothingness “as upon a carpet,” Nothing 


having existed in the beginning and then later Being advened ; 


or, if he believes that something always existed, he is imagining 


nothing to have served that something eternally as a kind of 
substrate or receptacle. The being might always be there, 


Bergson explains, but even so the non-being, filled and as it were 


In L’évolution créatrice, 35th printing (Paris, 1930), pp. 298-323. 
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bottled up by the being, would remain eternally prior to the 
being, if not in fact at least by right.** 

This way of thinking, according to Bergson, invokes the 
notion of being as superimposed upon nothing. He argues at 
great length ** that the idea of nothing in the sense in which it 
is commonly opposed to the idea of existence or being is a pseudo- 
idea, and that therefore the “ problems ”’ this pseudo-idea raises 
are necessarily pseudo-problems themselves. Bergson’s critique, 
which is essentially psychological, I think shows conclusively 
that the “ idea of nothingness” as a positive representation of 


the absence of all being is a “ pseudo-idea,” an absurdity, a 


contradiction, indeed, as he himself says, “a mere word.” As 
if a “ being” that was nothing were thinkable! But Bergson 
has leveled a metaphysical straw man. As Maritain shows,” 


the idea of nothingness is not a representation of nothingness, it is a 
negative idea: its content is not a “nothingness” which one would 
picture as something. ... The content of the idea of nothingness is 
being affected by the sign of the negative; it is non-being.... From 
this it follows that the idea of absolute nothingness, which means purely 
and simply the expulsion of all things—but not (as Bergson would have 
it) by other things which would replace those expelled—in no way 
implies a contradiction, in no sense is a pseudo-idea. 


“ Nothing ” stands for the concept of non-being, which merely 
signifies the negation of being. On Bergson’s theory it would be 
necessary to deny the intelligibility of the concept of creation as 
a production ex nihilo. But this nthil is no pseudo-idea, nor 
does it represent the absurdity of an eternal pre-existing void; 
on the contrary it signifies the simple denial of a subject in 
which or out of which things are created.*® 


18“ Un verre a beau étre toujours plein, le liquide qui le remplit n’en 
comble pas moins un vide.” L’évolution créatrice, ed. cit., p. 299. 

14 Op. cit., pp. 301 ff. 

13 Ransoming the Time (New York, 1941), pp. 70 ff. 

16 It may be true that a “ pseudo-idea of nothingness ‘” is an implicit 
ground of many essentialist and therefore “ static” (pseudo-) metaphysics, 
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a piece with the illusory notion, or rather the pseudo- 
image, of creation as a process of educing something from 
nothing, of converting non-being into being, is the will-o’-the- 
wisp arising from the picture of an empty infinite duration 
existing in eternal readiness to receive the creative act of God. 
This fantasy is responsible for the contradiction contained in 
supposing a time when nothing existed. Physical time, ac- 
cording to Aristotle and St. Thomas, is a measure of motion; 


it is based upon the duration of existing 


g, moving things; im- 
manent in them, it is conereated with them. Ordinarily it is 
not said that the universe (i.e., the order of finite things) 
is being created, but that it was created. This way of speaking, 
though doubtless legitimate, is apt to result from imagining or 
attempting to imagine a time “ prior” to the universe, stretch- 
ing back to infinity. Actually the universe is receiving its 
duration “simultaneously ” with its being. There is no duration 
outside finite things except the duration of God, which is His 
eternity, one with Himself. Clearly, therefore, it is improper to 
say that God creates (or created) things “at a certain time.” 
On the contrary, He created them with their times, including 
the first of their times or moments—if there was a first. For if 


the universe had existed “from eternity ” (which is possible 


absolutely speaking but which we know by faith alone is not the 


fact), it would have been created eternally: a permanent 
ereature of God. 
The “ beginning” of things is, as it were, naturally rep- 


resented in the same fashion as any other beginning—the new 


but no such vacuity underlies the authentic metaphysical concept of being. 
Bergson supposes that this Nothingness is the basis of the “ metaphysical ” 
idea of Being as the immutable principle of existence. (Cf. L’évolution 
créatrice, pp. 300 ff.). He holds that immutability is an exclusive property 
of logical and mathematical essences (e. g., pp. 322 ff.). And this is but one 
implication of the fundamental principle of the Bergsonian speculative 
of real being. Is it 
not evident that this principle renders the very concept of creation ex 


philosophy, namely, that change is the “ substance ” 


nihilo unintelligible? 
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existent succeeding in time its own non-existence. Thus we 


say that “ before creation there was nothing except God;” as if 


there were a time when nothing existed. It is impossible to 
imagine the non-existence of time, but it is not impossible to 
think it. ‘“ Before creation,” that is to say apart from creation, 
“ there is nothing except God.” But that obviously amounts to 
the tautology: “ Apart from things other than God, there is 
only God.” Or to say: “ Before the world existed, there was 
nothing,” may well suggest that the world came into being after 
nothing. As if there could be a succession one of whose terms 
was nothing! If God is immutable, there can be no before and 
after in His own action: His action could have no moments. 
In the act of creation there could be involved no time, no 
change, no temporal coming into being. Creation considered 
in its result is the created thing, with that intrinsic measure 
which is its duration, suspended from its Source. 

It is possible to grant that all this may be true in some “ ulti- 


mate” sense, yet feel none the less that it is not really in- 


telligible to us. If change is eliminated from efficient causality, 


what is left for the human intelligence to fasten upon ? 


That efficient causation is but a kind of “ becoming” is an 


assumption enjoying the palpable support of common experience. 


Now, this kind of causality consists precisely in the exercise of 


17 


an action.’ St. Thomas points out, however, that the agent as 


18 


agent does not ‘‘ become.” The becoming—the passage from 


potency to act—is in the “ patient,” not in the agent as such. 
The agent’s action produces the change or the becoming in the 
patient; it is not itself a becoming. It is of the essence of effi- 


cient causality, the exercise of action, to be a communication of 


19 Tt is not the nature of this communication itself 


being-in-act. 

17“ Agere secundum quod est agere est aliquam actionem exercere.” De 
Ver., V, 9, ad 4. 

18 Agens inquantum agens, non recipit aliquid; sed inquantum agit 
motum ab alio, sic recipit aliquid a movente.” ST I-II, 51, 2, ad 1. 

19° Agere autem, quod nihil est aliud quam facere aliquid actu, est per se 
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to involve change, for it is the exercise of action, and action is 
an act, not a potency. Where (as in all finite efficient causality ) 
the action of an agent requires a patient, a passive potency, and 
hence a subject already existing, it effects its ontological com- 
munication only through the medium of change; it causes a 
potency in the patient to be actualized. Then is action im- 
possible where there is no potency awaiting the reception of the 
agent’s action? Simply by considering the nature of action it- 
self, as conceived by St. Thomas, we would have to answer No; 
for “it belongs to an act by its very nature to communicate 
itself as far as possible.” *° 

Abstracting from change we have in efficient causation only 
a relation, one of whose terms is the effect, the other the agent- 
in-act; what remains, then, is a pure relation of dependence. 
To the question, whether causal efficacy is not thus emptied of 
all meaning, at least for us, the answer is clearly No. For the 
essential notion of this causality is retained, and it is intel- 
ligible metaphysically. Being (esse) and action (agere) are 
correlatives, so to speak ; both are acts, and the second “ follows ” 
the first. 


It belongs to an act by its very nature to communicate itself so far 


as it ean. Therefore, every agent acts in so far as it exists in act. 


For to act is nothing else than to communicate that by which the 


agent is in act so far as is possible.* 


Just as the act of existing does not necessarily entail change, 
so neither does action, understood metaphysically. But it is 
impossible to grasp even the possibility of an action that does 


not involve change without understanding that the concept of 


proprium actus, inguantum est actus.” ST I, 115, 1. “ Natura cuiuslibet 
actus est quod seipsum communicat quantum possibile. Unde unumquodque 
agens agit secundum quod in actu est. Agere vero nihil aliud est quam 
communicare illud per quod agens est actu secundum quod est possible.” 
De Pot., Il, 1. 

2° De Pot., II, 1. (See text above, note 19). 

Ibid. 
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efficient causality, as signifying the exercise of any and every 
action, is not univocal but analogical, applying properly and 
proportionately to every type of agency. 

We can very well imagine the act of creating as an action 
received by something already existing; we cannot conceive it 
so, because this act presupposes absolutely nothing. “ Passive 
creation ” is the finite thing in its real dependence upon God. 
In the creature, then, the reality of creation consists precisely 
in this very dependence. But dependence is a relation. And 
if relation is an “ accident ”’ does it not follow that things are 


’ only accidentally, and not essentially? It is this 


“ creatures ’ 
important conception of creation as a relation that I shall pro- 


ceed to consider. 


III. Tur Doctrine or Passtve CREATION 


Considered actively, “ creation ” designates the action of God, 
which is His essence, with a relation to the creature, a relation 
not real, of course, but logical. However, St. Thomas points 
out that, considered passively, creation cannot be said to fall 


in the genus of “ passion,” but rather in the genus of relation.” 


In every causality exercised through motion or change, we must 
consider not only the process itself but also the effect. To see 
the effect as hanging from its cause, as “ following” that very 
relation of dependence, is not to view it in its becoming. Now, 
creation must be understood not in terms of “ becoming,” St. 
Thomas observes, but of actuality achieved or made (in facto 
esse). For in creation itself there is no accession to being, no 
transmutation by the creative Agent, no process whatever, but 
solely a birth, an emergence of existence, and a relation there- 
fore to the Creator from Whom the created thing derives its 
being. Hence “ creation is in reality nothing other than a cer- 


22“ Creatio nihil est aliud realiter quam relatio quaedam ad Deum cum 
novitate essendi.” De Pot., III, 3. 
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tain relation to God with newness of existing.” ** We shall have 
more to say later about this last statement. (See below, note 33..) 

Against the doctrine of passive creation as the creature’s real 
relation to the Creator, St. Thomas takes into account a number 
of objections, a proper understanding of which, I believe, can 
be of considerable help to us in acquiring an adequate meta- 
physical knowledge of this rejation. 

First, there is a certain dialectical obstacle that might block 
straight thinking on creation—and it is set up as follows.** 
Whatever exists is either the Creator or a creature. Of course 
creation is not the Creator. But neither is it a creature, for 
it is signified as a medium between Creator and creature. Thus, 
if creation were itself a creature, it would have to be created by 
another creation, and that again by another, and so on to infinity. 
Which is impossible. Evidently, therefore, the term “ creation ” 
stands for nothing real at all. 


In answer to this argument, St. Thomas points out that, 


although creation is itself a creature, understanding by this 


word any being other than God, nevertheless there is no need 
to proceed to infinity, because in the creature creation consists 
in a relation, and relations are referred not by other relations, 
but by themselves. This is so precisely because their reality 
consists wholly in their reference to something else. Of course 
if we take the term “ creature” strictly, as signifying only that 
which subsists, then the relation of creation is not itself some- 
thing created; rather it is conereated. For a relation is not a 
being, but a being of a being.** The preceding argument sup- 
poses that creation, which is signified as a mutation, is that 
which is created. This supposition here rests on the illusion 
that creation is a transient action between God and creature. 
Active creation is not an action received in the creature, but is 
*3Jbid. Cf. ST I, 45, 2, ad 2, and 45, 3. 


*4 De Pot., IIT, 3, obj. 2; ST I, 45, 3, obj. 2. 
5 Cf. De Pot., III, 3, ad 2; ST I, 45, 3, ad 2. 
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only the divine act of will with a relation of Maker to thing 


received 


made. Likewise, passive creation is not a “ passion’ 
in the creature from God; to be created is nothing else than to 
receive existence from God and thus to be related to Him by a 
relation of total existential dependence.” 

A second, much more subtle, objection arises from the con- 
sideration that if creation is anything in addition to the created 
substance itself, it must be an accident belonging to it; and yet 
it seems that it cannot be an accident because an accident is 
ontologically posterior to its substance or subject, whereas crea- 
tion, which, being ex nihilo, supposes no subject, is prior abso- 
lutely speaking to the created substance.** Moreover, if creation 
is an accident, we seem to be faced with an impossibility. It is 
the nature of an accident to exist in a subject. If creation is an 
accident, the creature is both the subject of creation and the 
term of creation. This cannot be, because the subject is onto- 
logically prior to the accident, while the term is posterior to 
the action and passion whose term it is.*° 

Regarding the “ priority ” of creation to creature, St. Thomas 
observes that considered in its own existence as inhering in its 
subject, the relation of creation is an accident posterior to the 
created subject, just as every accident is posterior, both logi- 
‘ally and ontologically, to its subject. But if this same relation 
be viewed, so to speak, from God’s side, it is seen to be in a 
certain way prior to its subject, for then it is looked upon as 
originating from the creative act of God. 

Let us make this point as clear as possible. The creature can 
be considered in two ways: as it exists in itself, and as it exists 
by the creative act of God and is conserved by Him. Considered 
in the first way, the relation of creation is viewed as being 


ontologically posterior to the creature, just as every accident is 


26 Cf. Sylvester of Ferrara, Comment. in II Contra Gent., 18; Leonine ed. 
(Rome, 1918), XIII, 306 ff. 

27 Cf. De Pot., III, 3, obj. 3. 

2° Cf. ST I, 45, 3, obj. 3. 
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posterior in this sense to the substance in which it inheres. But 
if we think of the creature, not as it exists in itself but in its 
dependence upon (or from) God, this selfsame relation is 
viewed as being prior to the creature.” 

The subsidiary argument, namely, that if creation were an 
accident the creature would be not only the subject of creation 
but the term of it as well, is equally and more obviously invalid. 
The creature is regarded as the term or terminus of creation 
only in so far as creation is signified as a change. In reality 
creation of course is not a change. The creature is the subject 
of the real relation called “ creation” and is not the term of 
any process.*° 

A third objection noted by St. Thomas ** entails a logical 
confusion somewhat akin to that found in the first objection. 
Let us say one is arguing from the true principle that every 
real created relation is based on and flows from something other 
than itself. It is then inferred that if creation is a relation 
really existing in the creature, it must differ from that from 
which the relation derives.** But evidently it does not, for it is 
precisely this relation that is held to be acquired by creation. 
Creation cannot be based on or derived from itself. And here 
is the rub: whatever does not stem from, is not consequent to, 
creation is uncreated; therefore creation is uncreated. Which 
is impossible. 

This confusion St. Thomas dispels by pointing out that the 
relation of creation is principally rooted in and hence stems 
from the subsisting thing. It is not that thing. Thus the rela- 
tion is a creature not principally, but only as it were secondar- 
ily.*? It is not, as the argument falsely assumes, that which is 


created, but that by which the finite thing is linked to God and 


made a creature. 


2° Sylvester of Ferrara, op. cit., p. 307, col. 2; De Pot., III, 3, ad 3. 
° Cf. ST I, 45, 3, ad 3. 31 Cf. De Pot., III, obj. 7. 
*1 Cf. De Pot., III, obj. 7. 82 Tbid., ad 7. 
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Passive creation, St. Thomas states,** is “in reality nothing 
else than a certain relation to God, with newness of existing.” 
This relation, as we have seen, is not properly said to be created, 


but concreated. For a relation is not rightly spoken of as being, 


but as inhering.** Therefore it is a kind of accident.** Creation 


‘ 


indeed is correctly termed an “ accident” inasmuch as it is a 


relation that inheres in a subject. But it is not an accident 


univocally so-called, since it is not “‘ caused by the principles of 


8° This is the crucial point. The relation of 


the subject. 

88“ Creatio autem .. . non potest accipi ut moveri, quod est ante 
terminus motus, sed accipitur in facto esse; unde in ipsa creatione non 
importatur aliquid accessus ad esse, nec transmutatio a creante, sed 
solummodo inceptio essendi, et relatio ad creatorem a quo esse habet; et 
sic creatio nihil est aliud realiter quam relatio quaedam ad Deum cum 
novitate essendi.” De Pot., III, 3. For St. Thomas the “ newness of the 
world ” (novitas mundi) is known only in revelation, and hence cannot be 
proved demonstratively: “mundum incepisse est credibile, non autem 
demonstrabile, vel scibile” (i.e., is not an object of demonstration or of 
science). ST I, 46, 2. In the text from the De Potentia cited above, the 
“novitas essendi” is not de ratione creationis, because the relation of 
absolute existential dependence, wherein creation formally consists, is com- 
patible with any duration, finite or infinite: “hoe enim quod est esse ab 
alio, non repugnat ei quod est esse semper” (De Pot., III, 14). “De 
ratione aeterni est non habere durationis principium; de ratione vero 
creationis habere principium originis, non autem durationis; nisi accipiendi 
creationem ut accipit fides” (De Pot., III, 14, ad 8). Brilliant in its argu- 
ments and penetrating in its insights, this remarkable Article (no. 14 of 
De Pot., q. 3) is one of the most significant in all the writings of St. Thomas 
on creation. 

*4Relatio praedicta [sc. creationis] non est quoddam creatum, sed 
concreatum, sicut nec est ens proprie loquendo, sed inhaerens. Et simile 
est de omnibus accidentibus.” De Pot., III, 3, ad 2. 

85 That creation is an “ accident” is the explicit doctrine of St. Thomas. 
See above, note 34, and consider the following: “ Illa relatio [sc. creatio] 
accidens est” (De Pot., III, 3 ad 3); “‘ex hoe ipso quod substantia creata 
comparatur ad Deum, consequitur ipsam aliquod accidens, sicut ipsa relatio 
creationis, aut servitutis, aut alia similis ratio; unde, sicut Deus non potest 
facere quod creatura non dependeat ab ipso, ita non posset facere quod esset 
absque hujusmodi accidentibus” (Quaestiones Quodlibetales, Quodlibetum 
VII, 4, 10, ad 4; cf. ST I, 45, 3, ad 3, and C@ II, 18, where it is clearly a 
question of this “ accident.” ) 

8¢ De Pot., III, 3, ad 3. 
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creation is not a form advening to a subject, determining it, 
modifying it, qualifying it in some way. On the contrary, this 


relation makes the subject itself to be totally. Consequently, 


passive creation is in no univocal sense what is commonly called 
a “‘ predicamental ” relation.** 

Without going into the argument of Scotus, according to whom 
creation is a relation identical with its foundation and therefore 
is not an accident,** let it be said merely that in so far as the 
relation of creature to Creator actually inheres in the creature 
without being identical with the creature, the relation is truly 
an accident. But the fact that needs to be emphasized is that 
it is an accident unlike all others because it is not a form of any 
kind. How and why the relation of creation is called and 


‘ 


rightly called an “ accident,” however, ought to be no less clear. 


It is and is said to be an accident analogically, in virtue solely 
of its inherence. The analogous concept of accident is verified 
in the relation of creation because the property of inherence- 
in-another, which makes an accident to be an accident, is 
realized in it. As a relation inhering actually in a subject, 
creation is a real relation.* 

It has been maintained that the Thomistie doctrine of passive 
creation does not belong to metaphysics properly so called, but 


has value only for common sense, for “ empirical metaphysics,” 


°7 For example, John of St. Thomas defines “ predicamental relation” as 
“ forma realis, cuius totum esse est ad aliud ” (Logica, II, 17, 2; ed. Reiser, 
I, 579, col. 1). See below, note 44. 

*8 Scotus, Comment. in II Sent., d. 1, q. 3 and 4. 

8° Creation as inhering in the creature is an accident properly and ana- 
logically, but not univocally so-called. But creation is a true accident 
inasmuch as it verifies the note of inherence as well as of reference (“‘ in- 
esse”’ as well as “ad-esse”’). The latter note is what constitutes relation 
as such, though all created relations also inhere in something which they 
are not. For this reason, relations in God are not accidents in any sense. 
They are one with God, and yet they are relations properly and analogically 
speaking. The total esse of the divine relation consists in being “ad,” but 
that esse-ad is subsistent. FE. g., ef. ST I, 28, 2; I Sent., XX XIII, 1; CG IV, 
14 (7 c in Leonine manual edition) ; De Pot., VIII, 2. 
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or for cosmology.*® The author of this opinion argues also that 
it is from a purely logical point of view that passive creation 


“accident.” ** Now, misconceptions 


may be envisaged as an 
of this kind evidence failure to understand that the terms in 
which the doctrine of passive creation are stated have a purely 
analogical, though none the less proper, meaning.** Whether 


“emanation,” a “ com- 


we conceive of creation actively, as an 
munication,” a “ production,” or passively, as the relation of 


created being to its Principle, we are necessarily thinking in 


terms whose meaning transcends the powers of the human in- 


tellect. That is to say, these terms, as they apply to God, reveal 
absolutely nothing of the divine nature in Itself, so that their 
created senses must be simply denied: God’s act of creation is 
not an emanation, not a comzaunication, not a production, in 
so far as these words imply change, as they do always in the 
created order. Likewise, passive creation is not an accident in 


so far as this term designates a “ form ” advening to, inherin 


in, and dependent upon a subject.** 


The relation of creation is, as St. Thomas puts it, a “ certain 
reality ” in the creature only because the creature is a created 
thing, a being caused by God. But God cannot be qualified as 


9 


a “cause ” in any even remotely univocal sense, for He trans- 


eends the whole order of created causality. Therefore, the 
notion of creation as a relation based on the creature likewise 


must be purified of every least element of univocity. Creation 


can be termed a “ predicamental ” relation only analogically, 


‘ 


just as it can be designated an “ accident ” only analogically— 


properly indeed, but according to a likeness of relations or pro- 


«0 J, Thyrion, “ La notion de création passive dans le thomisme,” Revue 
thomiste, XII (1929), 306, 317. 

“1 Art. cit., p. 305. 

«2 See the reply to Thyrion’s article by Father Sertillanges: “La notion 
de création; & propos d’un article récent,” Revue thomiste, XIII (1930), 
47-57. 

43 Cf. Sertillanges, art. cit., pp. 47-49. 
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portions alone. Inhering in and other than the creature itself, 


this relation is not what is ordinarily named a “ transcendental ” 
one.** The creature’s dependence upon God is a relation really 
distinct from the creature’s substance, and yet the creature can- 
99 45 


not exist without this “ accident. 


Summing up, let us stress the point: Although creation is a 


real relation, it is nevertheless a relation in a purely propor- 


tional or analogical sense. Consequently, though it is truly an 
accident inasmuch as it truly inheres in a subject, it is not an 


«St. Thomas’ distinction between relativa secundum dici and relativa 
secundum esse is not a distinction between two different kinds of relations, 
but between two different kinds of relative or relational terms. See De Pot., 
VII, 10, ad 11, where St. Thomas points out that the distinction of relatives 
secundum dici and secundum esse has nothing to do with the character of 
the relation involved, whether real or logical. For there are some relatives 
secundum esse that are not real, as the right and left of a column, and some 
relatives secundum dici that import real relations, as in the case of science 
and sense—which, of course, are related really to the knowable (scibile) 
and the sensible, respectively. St. Thomas does not, as do many modern 
Thomists, assimilate relativum secundum esse to “ predicamental ” relation, 
nor relativum secundum dici to “ transcendental” relation. Some words, he 
explains (S7 I, 13, 7, ad 1; De Ver., IV, 5, ad 2; I Sent., XXX, 1, 2, sol.) 
are imposed to signify relations themselves, like the terms master, servant, 
father, son. Such names are relativa secundum esse precisely because they 
signify relation primarily; for the esse of relation is an esse-ad. There are 
other words, however, which are imposed to signify the things from which 
ensue certain relations, and these are called relativa secundum dici. Thus, 
Lord is a relative term secundum esse, for it signifies the relation itself to 
the creature (a relation of reason), and it signifies the divine substance not 
directly but indirectly—er consequenti. On the other hand, Savior and 
Creator signify the divine essense directly (for they express the action of 
God, which is His essence), and they import relation as a consequence (ex 
consequenti) ; they denote the divine Action, they connote relations. Hence 
they are relativa secundum dici. Observe the relations involved are rela- 
tions of reason. A “ transcendental” relation, however, is commonly under- 
> and “sense,” St. Thomas has remarked, 
are relativa secundum dici which entail real relations. The distinction 


stood to be real only. “ Science’ 


between “ predicamental” and “ transcende:tal” relations, as commonly 
conceived by scholastics since the times of the great Thomistic commenta- 
tors, is not found in St. Thomas. 

«5 Cf. Cajetan, Comment, in Summa Theol., I, 45, 3; Leonine ed., Opera 
Omnia, IV, 467 ff. And note the apposite statement in St. Thomas, ST I, 
44, 1,ad 1. (See above, note 44.) 
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accident univocally so-called because it is not a form of any sort 
accruing to and depending upon a subject. The relation of 
creation is that of total dependence in being: it is unique; no 
other effect-cause relation is that of total dependence in being, 
simply, absolutely. Every effect depends upon its cause, but 


created being alone depends upon its Cause for its very being 


as such. In short, though verifying the formal sine qua non 
of accidentality, namely, existence-in-another (inesse), creation 
as a real “ accident ” is in no degree comparable univocally with 
any other accident. What is involved here is an analogy of 
proper proportionality, whose terms are not themselves com- 
parable but whose relations are. The analogy may be set down 
thus: creation (the unique relation of total dependence in 
esse) : all that is not God :: accident : substance (inherence). 

That we have in this analogy a comparison of relations only, 
can be understood if we recall that “all accidents are forms of 
certain kinds superadded to the substance and caused by the 
principles of it, so that their being (esse) must be superadded 
to that of the substance and dependent upon it.” *® Now, crea- 


tion is not an accident in any sense “ 


caused by the principles 
‘7 but it is caused by God alone. Therefore 


creation is not a relation superadded to the being of the sub- 


of the subject, 


stance. Rather it is that by which the substance itself is—not 
is this or such, but simply is. In other words, creation has not 
at all the nature of a “ form” or a determination affecting a 
subject or a substance constituted in its substantiality. On the 


contrary, creation is the very dependency of the substance upon 


**“ Quia enim omnia accidentia sunt formae quaedam substantiae super- 
additae, et a principiis substantiae causatae; oportet quod eorum esse sit 
superadditum supra esse substantiae, et ab ipso dependens.” CG IV, 14; 7¢ 
in Leonine manual edition. Cf. I Sent., VIII, 4, 3; De ente et essentia, 
VII; ST III, 2, 6, ad 2. 

47**Tlla relatio [se. creatio] accidens est, et secundum esse suum con- 
siderata, prout inhaeret subjecto, posterius est quam res creata; sicut acci- 
dens subjecto, intellectu et natura, posterius est; quamvis non sit tale 
accidens quod causetur ew principis subjecti.” De Pot., III, 3, ad 3. 
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God for its own total substantiality and its total existence. 
Creation is an “ accident ” constitutive of the whole being and 
reality of its subject. Evidently it is an accident in a mode 
radically diverse from that proper to any other accident. And 


yet it is a true accident precisely, and only, in so far as it 


‘‘inheres ”’ in its subject, the creature. 
48 


It has been well said ** that the expressions “ accident,” “ pre- 
dicamental relation,” and others applied to creation, must be 
taken cum grano salis— the salt of analogy ”’—, because the 
human intellect is here confronted with the mystery of God 
touching the creature at that very juncture, that ineffable nexus 
which compels us to say: God is; creatures are; and their being 
is neither confounded with His nor added to it. In all matters 
concerning God, the human intellect, operating on the natural 
plane of metaphysical knowledge, must have recourse to purely 
analogical concepts.*® 

Every finite thing is of necessity related to God, not only 
at the first moment of its existence—that there was a first 
moment we know by faith alone—, but at every moment, con- 
tinuously, as long as it exists. This relation is in no way affected 
by the flux of things: it exists as long as the things themselves 
exist. In a word, a finite thing is a creature and a creature is 
a thing with a relation to God inscribed in its very being. 
Remove the relation and you abolish the thing. 


Clearly, this relation of dependence wherein creation “ pas- 


sively considered ” consists, is co-extensive with time. For if 


‘* By Father Sertillanges, art. cit., p. 56. 

‘In this connection we should bear in mind that the problem of 
creation is one with that of the existence of God, for we cannot naturally 
know the essence of God as It is in Itself. If the Latin phrase be 
understood in its proper technical sense, it is true to say that every question 
in natural theology is reduced to the question an Deus sit. By natural 
reason we are limited to knowing de Deo quia est; we never naturally 
attain to knowing de Deo quid est. The exact Thomistie sense of these 
untranslatable formulas is elucidated by Maritain in Annexe III (“ Ce que 
Dieu est’) of Les degrés du savoir. 
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the world were “ eternal ”—infinite in duration—, it would still 
necessarily depend upon God successively, continuously, perma- 
nently. If it had a beginning, as Christianity teaches, it began 
to depend when it began to be. That is to say, the world’s first 
moment was concreated with the world itself. The act of crea- 
tion is outside time, for the action of God is God. Thus, even 
when linked with the notion of a temporal origination, creation 
is not a historical event; indeed properly speaking it is not an 
event at all because nothing “takes place,” no alteration in 


existing reality is affected. No finite reality existed “ before ” 


the world’s first instant. The world was created “ from God ” 
as its originating Agent. What is commonly called “ conserva- 
tion ’’—the continuous upholding of things in existence—is in 
the finite thing the very same relation as that whereby it is a 


50 


creature.” The term “creation” signifies this dependence 
from the standpoint of origination, whether eternal or temporal, 
whereas “ conservation ”’ denotes the same dependence from the 


’ To cease to be “ conserved ” 


angle of its continuance in being.° 
by God is to be annihilated, reduced to nonentity; not to be 
created by God is to be nonexistent. Conservation thus “ follows 
from ” creation, not really, but only logically. 

Viewed either actively or passively, creation is not in time. 
Though God’s action is itself outside time, its effects may 
appear in time. The relation whereby all things depend upon 


Him necessarily is non-temporal, but co-extensive with time. 


University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


5°Cf, A. D. Sertillanges, O.P., Les grandes théses de la philosophie 
thomiste, ch. 4; see also his stimulating L’Idée de création et ses retentis- 
sements en philosophie (Paris, 1945), and his commentaries on Summa 
Theologica, I, 44-49, in La création (Paris, 1927). To my knowledge we 
owe to Father Sertillanges the best modern Thomistic studies on creation. 

51“ Conservatio rerum a Deo non est per aliquam novam actionem, sed 
per continuationem actionis qua dat esse; quae quidem actio est sine motu 
et tempore.” ST I, 104, 1, ad 4. 
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Man’s Downfall in the Philosophy 
of Plotinus 


by Gaston Carriére, O. M.1. 


T MAY rightly be said that the philosophy of Plotinus is an 

optimistic one. Considering the extraordinary capacities 
of man to live the life of the Intellect and to enjoy the ecstatic 
union with the One in the Vision, one may be inclined to think 
that the duality of man’s nature has not been so profoundly in- 
vestigated by the prince of the Neoplatonists.* 

Yet even after a quick perusal of the works of the philosopher, 
the reader can appreciate the keenness of his pain in the con- 
sideration of the present state of the greater majority of human 
beings. The downfall is a terrific one, and the man in the 
street, may well be inclined to sink to the lowest depths of 
melancholy and discouragement while meditating upon his own 
earthly situation. Worse still, he may be overcome by tempta- 
tion and accuse divine Providence of all his evils. 

Beautiful as it may be, our present human condition is not 
free from dangers. Man is an intermediary being at the cross- 
roads of the intelligible and sensible worlds so that if our soul 
brings us into contact with realities above our own level, it 
nevertheless puts us in relation with inferior creatures. Of the 
same race as the divine nature * and akin to the universal soul, 
our sister, with whom it is but one, the soul has a twofold power. 
It can return to the place from whence it comes and so avoid 
suffering and enjoy happiness. But alas! the soul possesses also 
the capacity of looking towards the inferior beings, to cease 
contemplating the heavens, to deface itself, even if it retains 

1 We have treated this point in “ L’homme et la réalité chez Plotin. Les 
grandeurs de Homme,” in Revue de L’Université d’Ottawa, XV (1945), 
86*-113*. 

* Plotinus, Ennéades, ed. E. Bréhier (Paris, 1924-1938), IV, 7, 10. 
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an everlasting power of climbing back to the Intellect or the 
vovs by means of recollection.* The memory of the intelligible 
world prevents its fall. A part of our soul is forever abiding 
above and fortunately the other part which comes down into 
the body is not separated from the first by a break or cleavage. 

As the soul becomes what it recalls to itself or what it is 
busied with, it will be sufficient for it to apply its thoughts to 
vile things to fall down to their level; on the other hand only 
the contemplation of the intelligibles will hoist it to their heights 
and by them unite it to the supreme and prime unity, the One, 
our Father. 

United to the body, happy life is impossible in such a com- 


4 


pany; * in this dangerous and feeble alliance the soul loses its 


self-mastery and is forced to take care of its temporary associate, 


of its instrument. It will have to provide for its needs. Such 
an obligation, in special cireumstances, may be prejudicial to 
and hamper contemplation.° This marriage, however, is not an 
evil, provided that by it the soul is not forced to live down- 
wards. The danger of an allurement is always present and an 
unceasing watch and a constant domination of the evil by the 
immaterial part of our being are exacted. 

The misfortune however, does not lie in our nature, in our 
condition de jure, but in the fact that man can change his own 
destiny and that effectively it did not remain as it was.° The 
entire responsibility is ours, our life is similar to a drama in 
which each actor receives his role, and if he plays his part un- 
skillfully, not the author of the play, but rather the actor is to 
be blamed.’ 

Man is completely free to choose his lot, entirely free to flee 
upwards into the fatherland or to sink deep in the mud. If 


some human situations are surprising, let us consider that we 
STV, 8, 4. 


‘I, 4, 16. 3, 4. 
SIV, 8, 3; IV, 3, 19; IV, 8,8. TIT, 2, 17. 
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enter the universal order and that our choice ought not to be an 


outwork; every single thing must fall into the plan of the 


Master of the universe.* Free, we really are but we must be a 
part of the symphony of beings. Providence has set a place 
for us which we should oceupy faithfully. 

Playing on a larger stage than are the scenes of human 
fabrication, we are also more independent than the ordinary 
actor and it is open to us to elect between honor or infamy. 

As a crowning misfortune, having been able to elect from 
among three classes of men (those contented with sensible goods ; 
those who possess but the name of virtue; and the genuine con- 
templatives, the wisest, the really happy or “ divine ”’ men °*) 
very few decide in favor of the last category and the life of the 
greater majority is completely turned downwards and outwards. 

Capable of living two lives, sometimes more according to one, 
sometimes more according to the other, we are easily fascinated 
by trifles, and our soul suffers from the objects of its environ- 
ment. 

As reason, last of the intelligible realities and first among 
the things of the sensible universe, our soul comes into contact 
with two worlds; by one, it is happy and takes on a new lease 
of life; the other deceives it by its similitude with the first 
and the soul slips down under the influence of a magic charm. 

We are left in the hands of our own counsel! “ Rational 
animals have within themselves, their own driver.” *® We 
ought to walk straight and not according to hazard as so 
frequently happens. Choice is left to our prudence. 

Nature keeps us upon the work of the Soul as long as we are not 
wrecked in the multiplicity of the universe; once thus sunk and held we 
pay the penalty which consists both in the fall itself and in the lower 
rank thereafter.” 


“71, 3, 8. Trans. by G. Turnbull, The Essence of Plotinus (New York, 
1934), p. 61. 
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Empedocles expostulates the blind men who do not want to 
see reality where it really lies: 


They behold but a brief span of a life that is no life, and, doomed 
to swift death, are borne up and fly off like smoke. Each is convinced 
of that alone which he had chanced upon as he is hurried every way, and 
idly boasts he has found the whole. So hardly can these things be seen 
by the eyes or heard by the ears of men, so hardly grasped by their 
mind 

Fools!—for they have no far-reaching thoughts . . .1° 


Eight centuries later, Plotinus will ascertain that the condi- 
tion of mankind has not been bettered in the least. He very 


bitterly complains: 
The human soul, placed in the body, suffers evil and pain; it lives 


in affliction, desire, fear and in all evils; the body is a jail and a tomb, a 
cavern and a den,14 


Such a moan would not be too surprising in Plato who has 
no scruples to let us live with ferocious beasts or to shut us up in 
a cavern where we are only allowed to contemplate shadows and 
grotesque shapes which our wasted eyes lead us to take for 
realities. 

These words, however, are very eloquent when expressed by 
Plotinus, a man who on the other hand has a very high idea 
of the dignity of man. Did he not himself have “ the sight of 
the end very near,” he who saw “ many beautiful spectacles,” he 
whom the gods frequently directed “into the right path, by 
benignantly extending to him abundant rays of divine light,” 
he who 


by the assistance of the divine light ... had frequently raised him- 
self by his conceptions to the first God who is beyond intellect, and 
by employing for this purpose the paths narrated by Plato in the 


12 Poem on Nature, Fragment 2. Trans. J. Burnet in Farly Greek Philo- 
sophy, 4th. ed., (London, 1945) p. 204. 

18 Jbid., Fragment 11, p. 207. 

TV, 8, 3. 
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Banquet, the supreme divinity appeared to him, who has neither any 
form nor idea, but is established above intellect and every intelligible. 
. . . The mark, therefore, at which all his endeavours aimed, appeared 
to Plotinus to be near. For with him the end and scope consisted in 
approximating and being united to the God who is above all things. 
But he four times obtained this end while I was with him. . . .15 


This Plotinus obtained “ while surrounded with body ” and 


he could give testimony of some very exquisite experiences : 

Many times it has happened: Lifted out of the body into myself; 
becoming eternal to all other things; beholding a marvellous beauty; 
then, more than ever, assured of community with the loftiest order; 
living the noblest life, acquiring identity with the divine; poised above 
whatsoever is less than the Supreme; yet there comes the moment of 
descent, and after that sojourn in the Divine I ask myself how it 
happens that I can now be descending, and how did the soul ever 
enter my body, the soul which, even within the body, is the high thing 
it has shown itself to be.'¢ 

Truly, better testimony of the dignity and power of man 
could not be given. It is therefore a noble creature which 
possesses such a lofty destiny, and whose activity is the highest 
degree of life since it is reunited with the divinity. We can 
then easily understand the doleful tone of Plotinus: “ the 
human soul, placed in the body suffers evil and pain; it lives in 
affliction, desire, fear and in all evils . . .” 

We may be tempted to assert that the jeremiad is excessive, 
but Plotinus would very calmly retort that, degraded by the 


“ mud-pit of the body,” we are no more able to judge, satisfied as 


we are with all our miseries and inclined to admit nothing else 
than what we see with the eyes of the body. In fact we are 
like those in the following lines: 


People sleeping all their life through would take their dreams for 
realities, and, if somebody was to awaken them, they would not believe 
what they saw with open eyes and would return back to their sleep.1* 

*° Porphyry, Life of Plotinus. Trans. by T. Taylor in Selected Works of 
Plotinus (London, 1817) pp. xvii-xviii. 

16 TV, 8, 1, Trans. by G. Turnbull, op. cit. 
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In short, we are like the prisoners of the cavern, inveterate 
absent-minded, constant sleepy-heads satisfied with a change of 
bed as we think we live according to reality while we are dream- 
ing. To take pleasure in sensation instead of departing from 
the body cannot be considered as getting-up but solely as a pure 
change of bed and a passage from sleep to sleep.”* 


‘ 


We are like the sea-god Glaucus “ whose original image can 


hardly be discerned because his natural members are broken off 
and crushed and damaged by the waves in all sorts of ways, 
and incrustations have grown over them of seaweed and shclls 
and stones, so that he is more like some monster than he is to 


99 19 


his own natural form. And we are too lazy and too dastard 


to get rid of our pebbles and be restored to our true nature. 
This we have become. Gold defiled with mud, prisoners of our 
enchantment, things dependent upon the universe and the ex- 
terior things, truly very little, we are nothing at all and 
worthless. 


Before we had our becoming here we existed There, men other than 
now; we were pure souls, Intelligible inbound with the entire of reality, 
not fenced off—integral to that All. Even now, it is true, we are not 
put apart; but upon that primal man there intruded another. This 
other has wound himself about us, foisting himself upon the man that 
each of us was at first. Then it was as if one voice sounded, one word 
was uttered, and from every side an ear attended and received and there 
was an effective hearing; now we are become a dual thing, no longer 
that which we were at first, sometimes indeed no more than that later 
foisting, the primal nature dormant and in a sense no longer present.”° 


We became “ somebody,” a “ personality ” and what a “ per- 
sonality,” and an “individual” by the addition of “non- 


being.” We are now members of the noisy populace which en- 


circles the man of good counsel—without of course listening to 


him. This is our portrait! Our soul is ugly. Plotinus sets 
before our eyes the picture of such a soul: 


18 TIT, 4, 6. 1° Republic, X, 611 2 VI, 4, 14. 
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Let us suppose an ugly soul set by fears and, in its pettiness, by 
envies, torn by internal discord; an unclean thing, flickering hither and 
thither at the call of objects of sense, deeply branded by the bodily, 
occupied always in matter and absorbing matter into itself. In its 
commerce with the ignoble it has trafficked away for an alien nature its 
own essential Idea. 

If a man has been immersed in filth or daubed with mud, his native 
comeliness disappears; his ugly condition is due to alien matter that has 
encrusted him, and if he is to win back his grace he must scour and 
purify himself and make himself what he was. 

So a soul becomes ugly by sinking itself into the alien, by a descent, 
into body, into matter.*! 


Needless then to be surprised at our lack of docility, fallen as 
we are and in the midst of the crowd. Empedocles teils us that 
“it is all too much the way of the low minds to disbelieve their 
betters.”’ 

Is it possible to find a more gloomy portrait of man? It 
constitutes a perfect proof that man has not stayed “in the 
state of his creation.” Evidently the picture would not at all be 
brighter, nor more attractive if we were to follow Plotinus so 
far as to say that man can so defile himself as to become the 
soul of a very low animal. Once more he coincides with Em- 
pedocles when the latter asks himself: “ From what honor, from 
what a height of bliss have I fallen to go about among mortals 
here on earth?” 

There is no limit to the downfall. The more one descends, 
the more inferior he is and the easier then it is to swerve from 
the right path.** From the very moment that we have forgotten 
what should be the object of our desires, we can expect anything. 


As followers of those who go to the feasts of the gods not to 


ysurify themselves or to pray, but to eat * and who content them- 
pra; 


si], 6, 5. 

22 (Op. cit., Fragment 5, Trans. by J. Burnet, p. 205. 
*8 Jbid., Fragment 119, Trans. by J. Burnet, p. 223. 
3, 4. 

5, Il. 
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selves with a glimpse at the escort of the god without even 


thinking to pray to him,” gorged with impure meats, we are 
made undeserving to approach the sanctuary. 

Such is in brief the groundwork left by Plotinus of the 
human condition in its downfall. Forced by his arguments to 
acknowledge our misfortune, we should seek the cause for such 
a descent. Unfortunate, we really are. And how could we be 
stupid enough to ignere it after such an unambiguous descrip- 
tion? The reality is unavoidable: man is in fact, if not de jure, 
in a disadvantageous and we may even say in an undesirable 
situation. 

Humanity is torn from within towards two directions. As 
men of desire, made to enjoy the supreme bliss of the beatific 
vision, we are drawn towards the One by our innermost ten- 
dencies. On:the other hand our corporeal nature leads us astray 
by its inclination towards trifles and by its need for a well 
determined object of knowledge. While we are uplifted by the 
superior part of ourselves, we are, at the same time, pulled 
and brought down and chained by earthly things. 

This is our lot. The source of our unhappiness, says Plotinus, 
lies in the fact that we became two (ourselves and the other) 
and sometimes the latter only, the other.” We became some- 
body by the addition of non-being, of nothingness, from which 
we shall depart to recover the universal being left, to go back to 
the man we were.” 

This acquisition far from being an enrichment is a severe 
loss, a great weakening, for it is the reception of a foreign 
element, an addition which diminishes its subjects for it does 
not come from being but from non-being since nothing is added 
to being. This foreigner, this non-being or nothingness is matter 
or the body. 

A brief description of matter will help understand the role 
of the body in our temporal history. 


V, 5, 3. 27 VI, 4, 14. VI, 4, 15. 
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Matter is but an image: it is the “ non-being.” It is to being 
as the lack of measure is to measure and want of limit to 
limitation. In short, it is perfect poverty,” the infinite, the first 
evil.*° It is a dead thing receiving order; the more we possess 
of it, the less being we have and the more we lose. 

Matter places man in the region of dissimilarity, in a dark 
abyss.** Its intimate nature is to be related to other things, an 
unguenchable thirst of being other, of becoming. Called 
“other” than the other things, it is only “ other ” while other 
things are not only “ others,” but possess a form of their own. 
Matter is even termed “ others ” in the plural form not to deter- 
mine it by the singular.® 

“Other ” it remains always, for the reception of the form 
brings in no change, it even “ runs away ” ** from form, because 
even when fecundated, a nature never loses its nature, but pos- 
sesses it all the more. A pure receptacle, matter contains the 
forms but is never really in possession of them: each new form 
drives away the preceding and nothing remains identical to 


itself: ** it is perpetual flow. Matter receives the forms as a 


looking glass receives the reflections of images *° and it remains 


always in quest for something: it always, however, remains 


evil.* 

“ Other,” matter is even inept to appropriate to itself the 
images of beings and is therefore wholly different because it 
shall salvage its own nature. What permeates it is only an 
image, something without reality and deceitful: a form in 
matter is like “a dream of good.” *’ It lacks determination 
“and what is of itself without determination can just as well 
become its contrary, under another circumstance. After be- 
coming this contrary it is even then not such; otherwise it would 
immobilize itself.” ** Matter is at the disposal of all that can 

8, 3. 8211, 4, 13. IIT, 6, 13. $8 III, 6, 17. 
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come and is in as much as it will be: “its only being, is this 
being-to-be which announces itself in it; its being can be reduced 
to what it will be.” *° 

Matter is evil, even when informed by the good, because it 
does not possess such good: matter possesses nothing. A needy 
solicitant, it is satisfied with what it can take and does not 
even contain a delusion of its own.*° A shadow offering no 
resistance and waiting ready to suffer what the active cause will 
want it to suffer, it is not surprising then that matter is in a 
constant flow and evades the permanence of being.** It would 
be amazing if it were not the cause and producer of becoming. 

Poverty in all, and evil, it is misshapen, wholly shabby because 
of its indetermination and of its want of submission to 


measure ** and to limit. 
Absolute poverty, “other,” possessing none of the forms 


entering in it, matter is thrown out of being, totally separated 
from reality: it is forever non-being.** Always in potency to 
forms that will come, matter is already “ other’ than itself 
because another can come and nothing is to come which is not 
already.** 

Frail ghost, and obliterated, matter can receive no form and 
is truly a deception, essentially a lie,*° and really non-being 
or nothingness. Being nothing in act, it is outside real being 
and often non-being, first as a sensible thing and secondly as a 
form; it is simply a mirror reflecting the shadows of sensible 
things. In brief, it remains what it was at first: forever non- 
being.*® 

Such are the riches of matter according to Plotinus and 
consequently one can imagine the gifts with which we are bound 
to be endowed by it. 

Through matter, we are brought into contact with the body, a 
material substance, and therefore, when embodied, man partici- 


8° TI, 5, 5. “7, 8, 4. ‘3 II, 5, 5. “T, 8, 6. 
«TTI, 6, 15. “1,8,4;1,2,2 “III, 4, 5. “IT, 2, 25. 
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“ 


of matter. This union of body and 
] 


pates in the “ qualities’ 
soul is doubtlessly natura 


all that exists apart from God is limited. Dwelling in a limited 


since soul can inhabit only a body: ** 


body which is incomplete in the order of bodies, the soul is im- 
prisoned *® and chained. By such an association, the baser 
element, the body as unshapely matter, gains since the soul 
gives it essence and life; without the soul it could not exist, 
and animated it is far from being what it would be if it were 
alone.”° On the other hand, and we should keep this in mind, 
the more noble part grows worse; the soul which constitutes 
the essential part of man thus participates in death and disorder. 

We are now prepared to consider in a more detailed manner 
the various influences of the body on the soul, or in other words, 
how the body causes man’s downfall. 

First, the body debases the soul. Forced to live a bodily life 
having its goods which are not those of the real man,” the body 
drives us far off our destiny. Material and consequently evil, 
participating in non-being, that is, to what ts other than being,” 
and being plainly an image of the intelligible reality, the body 
is unable to ennoble man. And what is more, it is impossible 
to live happily in such a company.** 

Being material and evil, the body however, is not perfectly 


evil in which there is no good whatsoever, since it is a shadow 


enlightened by the soul ** and since it receives essence and life 


by this enlightenment. 

Because the body is material, its nature is to be in continuous 
movement. Shadow and ghost, the body is responsible for all 
the ills of the soul because, if there were no body, the soul would 
have nothing to enlighten.*® Moreover, it is seducive and hypo- 
critical, taking care to manifest itself surrounded by beauty 
and thus attracting the soul which is not evil in itself but is 

wTy, &, 7. 

48 J. Simon, Historie de V'Eccle d’Alexandrie (Paris, 1845), I, 517. 

4° Thid., p. 520. Si], 4, 4. 36. 
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troubled by the body. Its rational part is dimmed by the 
shadows cast by matter and the soul is drawn to it. Then 
the soul tends towards becoming, and this inferior tendency is 
inevitable since evil is necessary as the last term of the series 


of being originating from the One. 
After its descent into matter the soul is thereby weakened ; it 
no longer possesses all its facilities because matter is an impedi- 


ment to their passage from potency to act. Strictly speaking, 


however, only the image of the soul is absorbed by the body.” 


The weakening of our being due to the union of body and 
soul is also an effect of the manner in which our soul governs 
its body. The soul of the Universe can govern the universe, as 
it were, from a distance and this supposes no servitude on its 
part. 

Universal soul, both the higher, transcendent, and the lower or dvois 
performs this function without weakness or departure from its own 
proper state. But in the individual Adyo. of form-intelligence which 
are individual human souls, ourselves in the plane of soul, a certain 
weakness and peccability appears, and it is because of this that we 
have adventures, changes of state and, on the level of soul, a history, 
though our highest self, the ground of our being, remains fixed eternally 
in Nois.” *® 

The universal soul is concerned only with a general govern- 
ment, while our soul, and every particular soul, needs a personal 
contact. The universal soul governs the universe with facility 
as though present,®® and it remains exalted into security while 
our soul meets with difficulties in ordering and ruling its body, 
which it commands, masters, but alas too often combats. The 
difficulties in its government can be of such a nature that man 
is no longer master of his associate, the body,® and under these 
circumstances it would be much better to say that we are a 
soul embodied, while reality should exact a body in a soul.” 

&, 7. 587, 8, 14. 

5° A. H. Armstrong, “ Studies in Traditional Anthropology. II. Plotinus, 


C. Soul and Body, in The Downside Review, LXVII (1949), 412-413. 
ee 2, 2. 9, 7. 3, 23. 
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If the human soul allows itself to be dominated by the body, 
matter immediately masters the form which it contains; it alters 
and corrupts it. There is only one other possibility: since the 
soul always remains unmoved (by its superior part) and is 
always interior to itself,°* it should be very careful not to give 


itself wholly to the world but allow it only what really belongs 


to it so as not to be overruled by the body. 


Plato rightly taught that he who is to be wise and possess happiness 
should draw his good from the Supreme, fixing his gaze on That, be- 
coming like to That, living by That. He must care for no other 
Term than That; all else he will attend to only as he might change his 
residence, not in expectation of any increase to his settled felicity, but 
simply in a reasonable attention to the differing conditions surrounding 
him as he lives here or there. 

He will give to the body all that he sees to be useful or possible, but 
he himself is of another order, and leaves it at nature’s hour, although 
he himself is always the master to decide in its regard—the thing he 
tends and bears with as the musician cares for his lyre as long as it 
can serve him: when the lyre fails him, he will change it or give it up, as 
having now another craft, one that needs no lyre; and then he will let 
it rest unregarded at his side while he sings on _ without 
accompaniment... . . 


Let us keep in mind that the body is a lyre out of tune, 
and hence the soul should not spend all its time using the body, 
because, united with it, the soul is evil since it is in sympathy 
with the body and judges accordingly.® 

By becoming, so to say, a particular soul through its union 
with the body, our soul is weakened as it leaves the All; its 
activity is no longer directed towards the All; it is as if one 
perfectly knew a science but did never consider more than one 
theorem of this science.* 

Embodied, the soul is weakened; the body is weakness since 


7], 3, 38. “VI, 4, 16. 
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the more material bodies fall apart out of weakness. One would 
say that corporeity increases in proportion to the decrease of 
being in the body. The least impact injures and shatters the 
bodies for the more material they are the less power they have 


to restore themselves ** 


since possessing less being, they also 
have less unity, and power is in unity. 

It is evident that the body debases the soul, since the ac- 
complishment of its functions are rendered more difficult,®’ and 
since it introduces the modifications and the troubles that we 
feel; it is surely not a good for the soul if its connection with the 
body produces a life in matter.” 

The guilt for all these evils brought to us by the body is not 
the Creator’s but it is the soul that chooses which is guilty.” 
Embodied, it acts accordingly and hence should strive to busy 
itself about the body only in as much as it is required. We 
should never forget that we are always dwelling above by our 
intelligence (the better part of ourselves). 

Embodied, our life is intermingled with death,” is unceas- 
ingly drawn towards the inferior, and possesses the power of 
descending to a point where it will forget its own interests.” 
Considering this capacity, Plotinus unhesitatingly affirms that 
death is better than life in the body,’* because the soul which 
is debased in its nativity by the body is an inferior being.” 

If not mastered, embodiment can render life unbearable 
“because two reasons can make unbearable the union of body 
and soul: it is hindering the soul’s intellective act and filling it 
with pleasure, desire, pain and fear.” *® 
The body is really a hindrance to the soul’s intellective act. 


All human beings from the beginning make use of the senses before 
the Intellect. Forced by necessity to attend first to the material, some 


“IIT, 6, 6. 1, 7, 3. 1, 7, 7. 
III, 2, 7; Cf. Republic, IX, 517 e. 

27, 6, 5. 1, 4, 7. TV, 8, 2. 
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abide by that order, and all through life make its concerns their first 
and last; the bitter and sweet of sense are their evil and good; they 
feel it suffices to spend their life avoiding the one and partaking the 


other.*7. . 


In the philosophy of Plotinus, true life is not the life of the 
sense but the life of the Intellect; it consists in the contemplation 
of reality, of the ideas, of the real being discovered within our- 
selves where vision and the object of vision are identified,” 
when one thinks according to the primitive meaning of the 
word, according to its true and strong sense, since the vision of 
oneself is knowledge. To obtain true knowledge, Plotinus says, 


one shall contemplate being in itself and not only its image or 


print.” 
Now, our embodiment, our relations with sensible objects, far 


from uniting us with the intelligible, ties us in great measure 
to the sensible world, a world of seemingness,”° simple suspicion 
of reality; this furnishes an easy explanation of the fact that 
the impure soul is misled by ignorance. 

Compelled as we are to take an interest in the body, our 
property, and bound to protect it, tpso facto we have the obli- 
gation of using sensation and sensible images. In fact, sensation 
serves for the knowledge of an ignorant being.** There is there- 
fore a great danger of remaining content with such a feeble 
science when we should strive to hoist ourselves to contemplation. 
The origin of the danger is that sensible things, material as they 
are, are void of substantial reality. The sensible universe is but 


an image of true substance . . . “a shadow, on this shadow, 


images, pure seemingness.’ 
Considering these transitory goods as our end, our goal is 
like measuring “reality to sensation and falling into mis- 


fortune of taking the least being for the perfection of being, 


7V, 9,1 3, 5. "IV, 4, 24. 
3, 7. VI, 5, 2. VI, 3, 38. 
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and . . . to believe no longer in the existence nor even in the 
possibility of the perfect being.” * 

If thinking is perception without the body, sensation, on the 
other hand which is made in view of the body is the perception 
of sensible things by the soul or by the animal, when a soul ap- 
prehends the qualities pertaining to the body and impresses in 
itself the forms of this body. Sensation is perception not of the 
intelligible things but of sensible things only and the soul is 
thereby forced to place itself in contact with sensible things and 
to use the intermediaries of their resemblance in order to com- 
municate with them; this accounts for the necessity of cor- 
poreal organs. By these organs, the soul is united in some way 
with the sensible ** and it should be disposed to incline toward 
this shadowy world. 

From this disposition to complete oblivion of our end, the 
distance is short since senses have the formidable privilege of 
making us forget very readily three things, viz: that the interior 
is attracting us, that sensation belongs only to a soul enclosed 
within a body and that we should endeavor to find in the sensible 
world only the occasion of science.*° 

True human life is intellectual life, while the life with the 
body links us to the sensible world because, compelled to care 


for this temporary associate of ours, we are necessarily at- 


tracted towards the sensible, and the danger exists that we may 
take as evident all that we dream of. This is precisely the 
contrary of what we should do. On this new ground the body is 
once more a bad companion and a hindrance to the life of the 
intellect. 

The body is also cause of oversight. According to Plotinus, 
the soul is actually what it thinks or recollects,** and if united 
with the body it is compelled to use sensation and to recollect 
sensible things; it follows that to the extent it cares for the 


83 J. Simon, Op. cit., I, 247. 8° J. Simon, Op. cit., I, 247. 
* TV, 5, 1. S°IV, 4, 3, see IV, 6, 3. 
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body the soul forgets the superior realities, the only constituents 
of our happiness end of our end. Our philosopher contends 
that we are what we are in act * or that we are the acting 
faculty in us. If we incline towards the body and if we are 
dominated by it, we keep hardly a trace of the soul, as the com- 
mon life of the body and the soul is rather the life of the body; 
all that depends on it is corporeal. 

Embodiment is the cause of fear. One may expect many 
formidable things on behalf of the body. Some bave already 
been described: the weakening of the soul, the hindrance of 
thought, oblivion, not to speak of the inclination towards the 
bodily and the diversion from wholesome and happy con- 


templation.“* Other depressing influences resulting from that 
union await the man who, unable to elevate himself over his 
contingencies, fails to alleviate their effects and remains united 
with the body. These misfortunes are fear, desire and sorrows. 
All these should not be considered seriously by the wise man, 
the philosopher or the man of good. 

Since it is the body which causes the fear of death, this fear 


will be cured by the virtue of temperance. The body is ma- 


terial and as such is unable to join its principle with its end; *° 


therefore it is mortal and perishable. In fact, only a being 
which is not linked to matter can enjoy an everlasting exis- 
tence; °° matter refusing immobility and never being identical to 
itself is incapable of such a privilege. 

Reason tells us that the body, itself too a composite, cannot forever 
hold together; our senses show it breaking up, wearing out, the victim of 
destructive agents of many kinds, and this especially when the material 
masses are no longer presided over by the reconciling soul. 

If this body, then, is really part of us, we are not wholly immortal; 
if it is an instrument of ours, a thing put at our service for a certain 
time, the sovereign principle, the authentic man, will be as agent to this 
instrument, as Form to this matter.®! 

ee TV, 8, 2. 
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This gives rise to a crisis in which men are driven crazy by 
the fear of personal death and even lose their senses over the 
death of a wife or of a son. Such fears are just as vain as they 
are useless, since death, is but very normal for a mortal . . . 
Great things . . . deaths of mortals ** and even if they are the 
most terrible of all deaths, deaths in combat or in war. After 
all it is only to anticipate old age for a short while and leave 
sooner, the sooner to return.** Nevertheless we dread the sep- 
aration of body and soul and the body is cause of this fear; 
bodily goods are not the goods of the real man and therefore, 
at the prospect of dissolution the body cannot help experiencing 
torment. 

The wise man, for his part, unceasingly contemplating true 
reality cannot indulge in such prostration since he knows that 
if the splitting off of the union ahead of time is forbidden, death 
is to be preferred to life in the body. 

Besides the fear of death, our associate, the body, also causes 
the fear of pains and misfortunes. The reason is always the 
same ; the goods of the body are not those of the wise. But the 
sensual man, he who has practically forgotten his origins and 
never considers “ the man he was ”’ is afflicted by misfortunes of 
all sorts that can befall him; wars, captivities, sicknesses, 
sufferings, while a good man will despise them all knowing that 
it is not he who is bearing all these calamities but his body, the 
alien. 

Sickness, for example,” is a defect inherent in bodily things, 
and so are sufferings. If we can free ourselves from the body, 
Plotinus promises that we will, at the same time, be freed of 
suffering. Only chronic disease or unbearable pain can bother 
a philosopher and he will make it his business to find a way of 
escape, that is to get rid of life. Here Plotinus shows signs of 
inconsistency in his doctrine, for he has already warned us not 


“to split the union as long as our progress can continue.” * 


es], 4, 7. es 2, 15. 8, 5. 9. 
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If unhappy men bear their sorrows, they remain here when they 
should leave and they have only themselves to blame for their 
misfortunes. 

The only well-founded fear, which also has the body as its 


cause, is the fear of 


inconveniences contrary [to the goods and] . . . obstacles to happi- 
ness, our end; but he who possesses the best thing desires to possess 
it alone and without anything else; but inconveniences, even though 
they do not suppress happiness by their presence, do exist along with 


it 96 


And this co-existence brings suffering to the victim. 
Embodiment brings with it desire and emotion, both of which 
will be restrained by temperance. Doubtless, all being desires 
Good, the One, because He alone is the principle of all things, 
but man, that is soul united with body, desires in a very special 
manner. To a certain extent we may say that the Intelligence 
desires not, and this is especially true of the One; both are 


complete. Soul, separated from the body, a separation made 


possible by the practice of philosophy ** even in this state of 


union, is united to the life of the Intellect and participates in 
its privileges. We can say then that soul does not desire for 
it is complete, as the One and especially the Intellect. 

United to and living according to the body, we become beings 
of desire. Matter is a being to-be. Its only being, is that being 
to-be which can be foreseen in it; its being is what it will be; 
matter remains only a non-being, a shadow. Matter is always 
exacting various goods and the soul in the state of union is 
unceasingly surrounded by alien objects; it is forever attracted 
towards different things.” 

We are thus involved in a march towards the future, towards 
progress and towards our own perfection: desire is accompanied 
by a state of trouble in the compound but the anticipation of a 


eet, 4, 7. rT, 1, 3. II, 2, 2. 
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remedy puts an end to this state. Being is, so to speak, outside 
itself and strives to conquer itself.* 

Father Arnou thus explains this being of desire: 

Un étre qui désire est un étre qui n’est pas complet, car il lui manque 
ce qu'il peut gagner; c’est un étre qui a un avenir . . . dont le présent 
est essentiellement indigent, un étre qui n’est lui-méme pleinement qu’en 
puissance, car son étre consiste 4 devenir; cela est si vrai que si l’on 
enlevait aux étres 7 éora engendrés comme ils ne vivent que d’acquisi- 
tions, sur le champ ils cesseraient d’étre.’°° 


Finally the body is the source of sufferings. The affections 
of the soul by suffering are due to the contiguity of the body. 
We are affected by pleasures and sufferings *** because the living 
body is not alien to us, since it is ours. 

It is because it is ours that we care for it; if it is not ourselves, 
nevertheless we are not freed from it: the body is linked to us, 
it clings to us. True self is the important part of man, but as 
the body is also ours, its dissolution causes pains. Plotinus 
goes on explaining that the more feeble we are the more in- 
clined we are to admit the body as an important part of ourselves. 
In a union of two different natures, the body and the soul on 
which is based a dangerous and fragile alliance, there lies a 


possibility for the body continuously thwarted and instable, that 


at one time it descends and then gives testimony of suffering, 
and that at another time it ascends and gives signs of its desire 
of union to the superior nature. This inconsistency is due to 
the fact that the body is always in balance and has ao stability. 

We can fathom the depth of our downfall. Experience, 
following the affirmations of Plotinus, teaches the same fact. 
Embodiment is the cause of all this misfortune but we can find 
a more profound reason for this. Ultimately, the causes of our 
embodiment are liberty and desire for independence. 

*° R. Arnou, Le désir de Dieu dans la philosophic de Plotin (Paris, 1921), 
pp. 75-76. 

10° [bid., pp. 59-60. 
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If we left the state of our creation, says Plotinus, it is because 


we cannot act out of alignment with the creation ***—since 


chance has no place in the bodily—and because we shall respect 
and realize the needs and the ends of the universe. It is also 
due to our liberty in the descent, notwithstanding the necessity 
of such an information of the body, and even if it is always 
unwillingly that we go to the worse, we go of our own liking, 
asserts Plotinus. The soul comes prompted by natural inclina- 
tion, but also to order the world and the body.** 

This problem of the necessity and the liberty of the descent 
in Plotinus is a very difficult one. It seems at times that the 
Philosopher has no consistent answer to the query and that 
he cannot reconcile the necessity of the descent with liberty.*** 

One cause of our downfall is the liberty of the soul, the power 
it has to incline towards matter and body. This it does when the 
soul loves itself and does not hold firm to its unity; the conse- 
quence is a division between the remembrances of the things 
from above and from this bodily world. 

Free to ascend or to descend, the soul is turned inward, oc- 
cupied with its own contemplation and it produces an image 
void of the reality of itself. Then it is without any firm 
ground, and loses all determination since its material image or 
shadow is the most undetermined and most obscure object. It 
gazes on this image and descends *” with precipitation.’ 

Liberty, therefore, helped by lack of consideration is to blame 
for our present evil state. Besides this, daring and desire of 
independence added the first difference, the érepérns, separating 
soul from its principle: we immediately became two. We must 
remember that the inferior part of ourselves is thus descended. 

13 TTT, 3, 3; see G. Carriére Plotin et la tragédie humanine,” in L’ Année 
théologique, X (1949), 97-115. 

aes TV, 8, 15. 

1° See P. Henry, “Le probléme de la liberté chez Plotin,” in Revue 
néoscolastique de philosophie, XXXIII (1931), 50-79; 180-215; 318-339. 
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By the real self, by the superior part of man, we are always 
united .with the principle,’ this is our sheet-anchor, but the 
descent of the lower self is sufficient to lead us into oblivion of 
the fact that the true self is constituted by our superior part and 
not by the mixture. 

Desirous to be all to ourselves, to possess ourselves wholly, 
we follow a road leading in a direction opposite to that which 
we should follow. Instead of returning to our Father and 
God *** by contemplation and purification, we go astray, and like 
children taken by force from their Father, separated from him 


through violence *”* and living for a long time far from him, we 


ignore him completely. 

In this state of perfect ignorance, a consequence of our esteem 
for the earthly, to our own contempt we who are of the divine 
race *° shall never be able to go back home since we believe 


and 


that we are the most miserable and despicable creatures * 
since we place ourselves below all the things and trifles we now 
honor. We believe that we are inferior beings because we see 
many fallen souls. The ill, the great ill, is, as Edward Caird 
so correctly says that “ We look outward instead of looking in- 
ward, and we look inward instead of looking upward.” *” 

It could be explained thus. In such an intermediary nature 
viz: being admitting desire, the soul is inclined towards pro- 
duction, and desires the government of a part of the universe, 
and this by isolating itself, thinking it will thus obtain in- 
dependence. 

By this act of isolationism, we withdraw ourselves from the 


influence of Providence,'"* we cannot be self-sufficient since there 


20 Vt, 9, 9. 

0TV, 7, 10; IV, 2, 1; IV, 8, &. 
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is indetermination and dispersion: men of the crowd, we are 
moving away from the One, our strength, we move away from 
the Being who is everywhere. 

Through independence we are embodied; our soul becomes a 
particular soul, the relation with the alien is in itself an evil 
from which it is good to free ourselves.“° The soul jumped, 
as it were, out of the universal being, while it pertained en- 
tirely to the intelligible. 

Isolated and joined to the bodily, the soul loves the ephemeral, 
mortal and frail objects. In brief, we are dissipated by the 
flesh.**® It is impossible therefore, to attain to Him whom we 
fled; useless, too, to search for another when we lost ourselves 
through our own fault: we are like a son struck by insanity. 
Can such a son recognize his father ?*** 

Jules Simon in his Histoire de l’Ecole d’Alexandrie ™* ex- 
plains the consequences of this distraction of the soul which 
could not be worse. 

Quiconque se posséde lui-méme et triomphe de ses passions pour 
suivre le chemin qui méne a4 Dieu, tient en ses mains sa destinée, et ne 
dépend que de la Providence, dont les secrets sont immuables; celui qui 
s’abandonne & lui-méme et suecombe aux impressions du dehors, vit dans 
la nécessité; et il n’est pas étonnant ni injuste que, devenant ainsi une 


partie de l’univers sensible, il subisse comme lui une influence fatale. 


The ill is severe, but it is not irreparable. Providence is 
good and will not let us lose ourselves. Notwithstanding our 
misfortunes there is no place for discouragement; we are always 
free to free ourselves. Our soul is not wholly submerged in 
matter and the bodily. Even immersed in matter, we remain 


ourselves; our true self which dominates the passions is free. 


Our liberty, or rather the abuse of our liberty leads us astray 


and we lose our good and even our liberty since we are free only 


as long as we ascend towards and in the region of the in- 


114 VI, 9, 8. 138 VI, 4, 16. 9, 9. YJ, 9, 7. 
118 Jules Simon, op. cit., I, 503. 
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telligibles. On the contrary we become slaves, prisoners, 
captives while sinking in matter."*? As Caird puts it: “He 


(man) is thus a sort of amphibious being who belongs to both 


worlds, and who therefore can climb to the highest and sink to 


the lowest.” 


The nature of the soul, then, is twofold, being of divine station but 
skirting the sense-known nature; thus while it communicates to this 
realm something of its own store, it absorbs in turn whenever it 
plunges in an excessive zeal to the very midst of this sphere; though 
even thus it is always able to recover itself by turning to account the 
experience of what it has seen and sufiered here, learning so the 
greatness of existence in the Supreme and more clearly discerning the 
finer things by contrast with their opposites. The experience of evil 
brings the clearer perception of good.?*! 

Even our human soul has not sunk entirely, something of it is con- 
tinuously in the Intellectual realm, though if that part which is in the 
sphere of sense be mastered here and troubled it keeps us blind to what 
the upper phase holds in contemplation.!** 


Let us remember our beauty: 


So a soul becomes ugly by sinking itself into the alien, by a descent 
into body, into matter. Gold is degraded when mixed with earthly 
particles; if these be worked out, the gold is left and is beautiful, 
isolated from all that is foreign. So the soul, let it but be cleared of 
the desire that comes by its too intimate converse with the body, purged 
of all that embodiment has thrust upon it, withdrawn, to itself again— 
in that moment the ugliness that came only from the alien is stripped 

Withdraw into yourself and look. And if you do not find yourself 
beautiful yet, act as does the creator of a statue that is to be made 
beautiful; he cuts away here, he smooths there, he makes this line 
brighter, this other purer, until a lovely face is excessive; straighten 
all that is crooked, bring light to all that is overcast, labor to make all 
one glow of beauty and never cease chiseling your statue until there 

190 Op. cit., II, 290. 

121 [V, 8, 7. Trans. by G. Turnbull, op. cit. 


1227V, 8, 8. Trans. by G. Turnbull, op. cit. 
1237, 6, 5. Trans. by G. Turnbull, op. cit. 
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shall shine out on you from it the godlike splendor of virtue, until you 
shall see the perfect Goodness established in the stainless shrine.1*4 


We are ready. “ Let us flee, then to the beloved Father- 
land.” **° But what is this flight ? 

The Fatherland is there whence we have come, and There is the 
Father. This is not a journey for the feet; the feet bring us only 
from land to land; neither need you provide coach or ship; you must 
close the eyes and waken in yourself that other power of vision, the 
birthright of all, but which few turn to use.'*6 


Plotinus has a keen perception of human miseries, but con- 
trary to our modern philosophers of the anguish and despair, 


he teaches us the way to recover our true nature and to become 


once more the happy men we have been. 


University of Ottawa, 
Ottawa, Canada, 


1247, 6,9. Trans. by G. Turnbull, op. cit. 
1257, 6, 8. Trans. by G. Turnbull, op. cit. 
126 [, 6, 8. Trans. by G. Turnbull, op. cit. 


DISCUSSION: 


The Finality of Knowledge in C. I. Lewis 


by Martin J. Flynn 


concerning the function and role of knowledge in his work An 
Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation’: should serve to point up to 
scholasties the need to formulate a critical epistemology in terms of the 
finality of knowledge. Indeed the fundamental critical problem con- 
sists in determining the value of knowledge in function of its finality.’ 
What is the finality of knowledge for Prof. Lewis? In accord with 
his general philosophical position, Lewis interprets the finality of knowl- 
edge in a primarily pragmatic and empirical fashion. “ The primary 


ie VIEWS which Professor Clarence Irving Lewis expresses 


and pervasive significance of knowledge lies in its guidance of action; 
knowing is for the sake of doing.”* The interest of the knowledge 
of the world which guides our action is not in what lies before us, but 
rather in what will be or may be through our |actions.¢ Empirical 
knowledge is essentially utilitarian and pragmatic.® Its principal fune- 
tion is to help us pass from the present situation to a future situation 
which is desired.* It would be useless to foresee a future which would 
follow fatally “since ex hypothesi nothing could be done about it.” 7 
Contemplation which was not ordered to altering some future part of 
the world would not possess the significance of knowledge but only that 
of enjoying and suffering.’ 

Lewis considers an objection that knowledge has a different signi- 
ficance, as shown by the fact that the predictions of future events by 
science, which represent “ knowledge at its best,” ® seem concerned with 


1 (La Salle, Illinois, 1946). 

2 Cf. F. von Steenberghen, Epistemology, trans. M. Flynn (New York, 
1949), p. 162. 

8 Lewis, op. cit., p. 3; cf. also pp. 15, 16. 

‘Tbid., p. 3. 

5 Tbid., p. 4. 

Ibid., p. 4. 

7 Tbid., p. 4; ef. also pp. 207, 209. 

Ibid., p. 3. 

* Tbid., p. 4. 
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future events which we can not control. Lewis believes such knowledge 
is still concerned with our action, since by our choice of activities we ean 
determine our future experience. “ The utility of knowledge lies in the 
control it gives us, through appropriate action, over the quality of our 
future experience.” 1° 

“Tt would be useless for us to foresee some experience which could not 
be altered. There would be no value and no good to be attained in 
knowing it.” 1! “ The obvious use of knowledge is for the amelioration of 
our human lot; for the realization in experience of what is good and the 
avoidance of what is bad.” ?* 

To support his thesis that the finality of knowledge consists in 
guidance of action, Lewis appeals first to an evolutionistie context. 
Human knowledge has developed from animal reaction,’* it is a vital 
function continuous with animal behavior,'* and this connection indicates 
its evolutional descent.1® “It is too evident to require discussion that 
cognitively guided behavior is merely the farthest reach of adaptive 
response.” 16 It is this connection of cognition with animal behavior 
and habit which shows its essential connection with action and shows 
how we must explain its meaning function and evaluate its truth 
¢laim,?? 

As further proof of the essential relation between knowing and 
doing, Lewis tries to show that only an active being can really know."® 
Lewis holds that the pragmatic significance of knowledge is confirmed 
because only an active being can distinguish objective reality from the 
content of its own experience.” Knowledge is essentially the signifying 
of something other, and only an active being is capable of seeing that 
the content of his experience signifies something other than it is presen- 
tationally.2° The notion that there is a world beyond our content of 
experience and that things have more to them than we experience, 
depends on our sense that there is something not yet verified but verifi- 
able by action.2! Our feeling that there may be some further possible 
experiences depends on our realization that we can put different alter- 
natives of action.*? Without activity ... 


1° Tbhid., p. 4. 17 Ibid., p. 
11 Tbid., p. 22; ef. also pp. 12, 206. 148 Jbid., p. 
18 Tbid., p. 22. Tbid., p. 
p. 11. 2° Tbid., p. 
14 Thid., p. 12. Tbid., p. 
18 Thid., p. 14; see p. 260. 22 Tbid., p. 
16 Jbid., p. 12. 
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the day dream, the remembered, or the anticipated; the mirror image or 
illusion, or the poignantly felt contact, would all alike be unmanipulated 
data and differ only qualitatively; they would all equally be items now 
found and simply what they are found to be.** 


The real or objective for us, is what is verifiable.** Epistemologically 
the statement “ A is real” means Experiences a’, a*, a*, are possible 
experiences which are not given now, but are signalized by what is 
given.*> Our statements of reality are made up of hypothetical “If A, 
then E,” which we consider can be verified.26 “ At the root, the ob- 
jectively actual is the verifiable; and the verifiable is that the predictable 
experience of which can be realized if the appropriate routine of verify- 
ing activity be adopted. Without this sense of action, no sense of a 
world of things beyond experience could arise.” ** 

For the passive mind “ no datum of experience could have a meaning 
or signification of anything beyond itself.” 28 For it the “ given would 
be only what is given as being.” °° 

What knowledge does Lewis have in mind when he states that the 
finality of knowledge is guidance of action? 

Although he states that argument cannot determine whether the 
significance given to knowledge by the pragmatist is its true meaning, 
yet Lewis believes that this meaning ean help greatly in illuminating 
various problems of knowledge.*° 

For Lewis knowledge must signify something or assert something 
which lies beyond or outside the cognitive experience itself.21 “It must 
intend, point to, or mean something other than what is discoverable in 
the mental state itself.” °° It is in this sense that he restricts “ knowl- 
edge ” to what is verifiable and stands in need of confirmation.*? This 
verification must be made by further experiences.*4 Knowledge must 
have predictive significance.*> Knowledge should also imply opposition 
to some possible kind of error.*® Lewis holds that there are three types 
of apprehension; 1) of directly given data of sense; 2) of what is not 
thus given but is empirically verifiable or confirmable; 3) of what is 


Tbid., p. 17. Tbid., 
Ibid., p. 21. Tbid., 
Ibid., p. 18. Tbid., 


p. 16. 

P 

26 Ibid., p. 21; ef. also pp. 172 ff. *8 Tbid., p. 
P 

P 


. 27; see also p. 188. 


Ibid., p. 21. Tbid., 
Ibid., p. 21. Ibid., 
Ibid., p. 21. Ibid., 
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implicitly or explicitly contained in our meanings. Lewis declares that 
the first type is not knowledge, the second and third are.*? 

Immediate apprehensions of sense or statements of the content of 
direct experience as such, are not termed “knowledge” by Lewis.** 
There can be no mistake involved in these, they do not signify anything 
beyond the cognitive experience.*® The givenness of these presentations 
are their own verification.*° Yet all the structure of our empirical 
knowledge must finally rest on the sense data.** 

Empirical knowledge is knowledge par excellence for Lewis.*? It 
always has the predictive significance required for genuine knowledge, 
it is always verifiable and always requires confirmation by experience.** 
The interest of empirical knowledge is entirely pragmatic, its value is 
completely extrinsic and utilitarian.** It fulfills the purpose of knowl- 
edge which is to “ ameliorate our experience through guidance of our 
behavior.” 

Lewis states that the theoretical and practical significance of objective 
beliefs consists in the testable consequences implied in them. Yet we 
ean not obtain a theoretically complete and decisive verification of these 
beliefs, they always remain probable.*® “ Both the theoretical and the 
moral significance of knowledge can be justly phrased by saying that 
what an objective fact means is certain possibilities of experience which 
are open to realization through our action.” * 

Lewis believes that the traditional view that knowledge has value for 
its own sake would be simply an attitude of contemplation.*® Our 
interest in knowing he claims, is not truth for its own sake, for other- 
wise we would suspend all judgment until we got complete verification. 
He argues that the fact that we act before having complete verification, 
preves that empirical knowledge is valued not for its own sake but for 
guidance of action.*® 

Many points in Prof. Lewis’ challenging but quite difficult analysis of 
knowledge could be disputed by the scholastic epistemologist. How- 


87 Tbid., p. 30. 

88 Tbid., pp. 25, 26, 30, 183, 188. 

8° Tbid., 28, 30, 183, 188. 

Tbid., 

*! Tbid., . 25, 26, 27, 30, 171, 182, 185, 203, 235. 

Jbid., p. 24. Ibid., pp. 246-247. 
«3 Jbid., 24, 26 Ibid., p. 208. 

Tbid., p. 257. “8 Ibid., p. 257. 

‘8 Ibid., p. 207; see also p. 22. ** Ibid., pp. 256-257. 
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ever the basic divergence concerns the very purpose and finality of 
knowledge, and this divergence is correlative to the root difference 
between the positivist-pragmatist viewpoint and the existentialist view- 
point of being. 

Scholasticism does not deny that knowledge is marked by a practical or 
vital finality. Indeed the description of the data of consciousness which 
forms the necessary starting point for any truly critical epistemology 
shows me that my cognitive activity is one of several different activities 
employed by the concrete subject for his more complete self-realization. 
Knowledge has biological finality, helping the living organism adapt 
itself to its environment. Its practical finality has several other facets, 
esthetic or artistic, ethical or moral and so forth.®° 

But this practical or vital finality of knowledge rests upon another 
far more basic finality, theoretic finality. Consciousness shows me that 
knowledge is ultimately a drive toward a goal which is the most ade- 
quate possession possible of the real, of everything which exists, in 
short, of being. Analysis of consciousness shows me that the intellect 5s 
an appetite for the real, a capacity for the real, a hunger for being. 
Any consideration of the practical finality of knowledge or its utility on 
the level of phenomena cannot afford to deny or ignore the basic 
finality of being. The phenomenon can not escape being. 

The fundamental divergence between Lewis and the scholastic position 
stems from the positivist-pragmatist viewpoint which neglects the most 
essential properties of the judgment and consequently fails to recognize 
the power of the human mind to grasp the absolute value of being in 
every object known. 

That the formal object of the intellect is being provides the basic 
finality of knowledge and the final justification for the value of specu- 
lative knowledge. 


Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, 
Huntington, New York. 


5° F, van Steenberghen, op. cit., pp. 150-158; ef. also p. 249. 


From the Secretary’s Desk 


The Twenty-Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association took place at the Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, April 11 and 12, under the patronage of His Excellency, 
Archbishop John G. Murrary and the Catholic senior colleges and 
seminaries of the St. Paul area. The meeting was one of the best 
attended in the history of the Association, thanks to the very efficient 
cooperation of the Local Committee on Attendance headed by Dr. John 
A. Oesterle, of the College of St. Thomas. The general theme of the 
meeting was “ The Natural Law and International Relations” with a 
number of sectional round-table sessions having papers correlated with 
the general theme. Dr. Josef Pieper, professor of philosophy at the 
University of Muenster in Westfalia, Germany, and visiting professor 
during this semester at the University of Notre Dame, gave an excellent, 
thought-provoking Annual Association Address at the annual dinner 
session before a large number of Association members and their friends. 

All the papers read at the meeting are being published in the annual 
Proceedings which should be ready for distribution to members about 
June 25. 

The next meeting of the Association will be in New York City, 
March 27 and 28, 1951, under the general theme, “ The Nature of 
Man.” In accordance with the changes proposed by the Committee on 
Program Procedure appointed at the 1949 meeting, the Executive 
Council decided at the St. Paul meeting on the following fields for 
sectional papers: logic and method; philosophy of nature (cosmology 
and psychology); metaphysics; moral and political philosophy; his- 
tory of philosophy; and philosophical problems. The last division is 
designed to cover various philosophical problems not included in any 
one of the previously listed divisions. A committee of seven members 
including the secretary (ex officio) will propose themes in each of 
the listed fields, correlated or not with the general theme discussed in 
the morning sessions. This list of themes will be sent to each member 
of the Association with an invitation to volunteer to contribute a paper 
on one of the subjects listed. It is hoped through this change in 
procedure for the sectional meetings to secure a wider interest and 


membership participation. 
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LocaL CONFERENCE MEETINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Rev. Dr. G. J. Gustafson, S.S., of St. Edward’s Seminary, Kenmore, 
Washington, has been appointed temporary chairman of the Northwest 
Regional Conference of the Association for a re-organization. Father 
Gustafson writes to inform us of the second annual intercollegiate 
Philosophical Conference between the Catholic and non-Catholic col- 
leges, universities, and seminaries of the area at Gonzaga University, 
Spokane, Washington, on April 29 and 30. “ Some of the Psychological 
Roots of Modern Philosophy ” was the title of a paper by the Rev. 
Theodore Wolf, S. J., of St. Michael’s College. Prof. Jean David of the 
University of Washington spoke on “ The Transcendental Subjectivism 
of Descartes.” Mr. Richard J. Harrison, Gonzaga student, gave a paper 
on “ The Value of Philosophy for Human Living.” Rev. Alexander D. 
Tourigny, S.J., had for his subject, “The Place of Aristotle in the 
Development of Philosophy.” A panel discussion on the theme, “ Can 
Philosophers Cooperate?” was conducted by five professors of the 
member colleges. The meeting closed with a paper by Judge B. B. 
Horrigan on “Some Aspects of a Philosophy of Law.” A strong 
regional conference of our Association would be the best basis of such 
intercollegiate conferences elsewhere. Fr. Gustafson is arranging for a 
meeting and program for the re-organized Northwest Regional Con- 
ference of our Association. 

The fifth annual St. Thomas Aquinas program of the Louisville Re- 
gional Conference of our Association was held at Nazareth College in 
Louisville, Kentucky, on March 12. Rev. John Lyons spoke on “ The 
Basie Concept of Human Rights in St. Thomas”; Miss Martha Anne 
Granel discussed “ Equal Rights for Women in the Light of Thomistie 
Principles.” A scholastic disputation on “ The Intrinsic Evil of Mercy- 
Killing” closed the meeting. 

Rev. Dr. Joaquin Garcia, C. M., writes to inform us of five meetings 
of our New York Conference during the academic year. The fifth was 
being arranged as we go to press. Fr. Garcia promises details of the 
program for our next issue. 

The Maryland-D. C. Conference held its third meeting of the year at 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C. Papers were read by Rev. Ben Hunt, 
C.8.P., of Catholic University on “ Metaphysics and the Reality of 
Society ” and by Prof. C. F. von Weizsacker on “ The Philosophy of 
Quantum Mechanics.” The latter is professor of physics at the Uni- 
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versity of Frankfurt and now visiting professor at the University of 


Chicago. We hope to have reports from the reorganization of the 
Pennsylvania Regional Conference under the termporary chairmanship 
of Rev. Bro. Stanislaus Duzy, F.S.C., of La Salle College in Phila- 
delphia for our next issue. We have heard nothing of late from our 
Southern Regional Conference at New Orleans or our Pacifie Coast 
Regional Conference at San Francisco. All conferences please write 
the secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL THOMISTIC CONFERENCE 


The Third International Thomistie Congress will be held in Rome, 
September 11 to 17, 1950. The general theme will be “ The Philosophy 
of Religion.” The Roman Academy of St. Thomas Aquinas which 
organized this Congress asks that universities and colleges joining the 
Congress whose faculty members desire to present papers notify the 
Academy as soon as possible. His Eminence Cardinal Pizzardo is presi- 
dent of the Congress. The executive committee is composed of Rev. 
Charles Boyer, S.J., Msgr. P. Parente, Revs. B. Xiberta, O. P., P. De 
Rooy, 0. P., M. Cordovani, O.P., M. Brown, O. P., A. Grammatico, 
O. P., and Msgr. V. Branchi Cagliesi. The address of the secretary of 
the executive committee is Palazzo della Cancellaria Apostolica, Rome. 


GRADUATE PHILOSOPHY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF OTTAWA 


The faeulty of philosophy of the University of Ottawa was established 
by Pope Leo XIIII in 1889, and placed under the direction of the 
Missionary Oblates of Mary Immaculate. From that time the Faculty 
has offered courses of instruction leading to the degrees of Ph. B., Ph. L.. 
and Ph. D. While laymen were attending the lectures of the faculty of 
arts, clerics and religious were stationed at Saint Joseph Scholasticate. 

Under the influence of the future Cardinal Villeneuve, O. M.I., then 
dean of the faculty of theology, the ecclesiastical faculties were devel- 
oped and thoroughly reorganized and after the promulgation of the 
Apostolie Constitution Deus Scientiarum Dominus, the statutes were 
amended and presented to the Sacred Congregation for approval. The 
final recognition came on November 15, 1934. The University of Ottawa 
thus became one of the first Universities to be approved by the Holy 
See after the promulgation of the new ratio studiorum; it was the first 
to gain such recognition on the American continent and the fourth in the 
whole world. 
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Since 1932 clerics, religious and laymen are united in the same class- 
rooms and receive the same teachings. A few years later, the 
Institute of Philosophy grouped a certain number of talented and 
laborious young men desiring to train themselves in the method of 
scientifie research and personal work. Opened in 1934, the Institute has 
given to more than 200 laymen a solid intellectual and moral training. 
During the Academic year 1949-1950, the enrollment of laymen (both 
under graduates and graduates) numbers 45. 

Further progress was made by the establishment of an institution for 
clerical students and priests of both the secular and regular clergy. The 
University Seminary, founded in 1936, opened its doors on March 27, 
1937. Like the University, the Seminary is under the direction of the 
Missionary Oblates of Mary Immaculate. 

The faculty presently offers, besides the ecclesiastical degrees of 
Ph. B., Ph. L., and Ph. D., the civil degrees of master of philosophy 
(M. A.), and the Ph.D. Since 1932 more than 60 have obtained the 
M. A. in philosophy and 11 of them during the year 1948-1949. 

In the faculty, scholastic philosophy retains its due primacy and is 
still the principal subject of the curriculum, but in order to give to 
its students a truly superior culture, the faculty strives to present a 
solid critical study of the texts and doctrines. Under the guidance of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, the courses aim at renovating the old questions 
and solving the new problems arising from the modern conflict of ideas. 

The programme gives special emphasis to study of the history of 
philosophy which is taught on a high university level. Scientifie ques- 
tion relating to philosophy are carefully treated. Practical exercises or 
seminars on special problems are also offered for the choice of the 
students; always more varied, they will foster the development of those 
whose dispositions incline towards specialized domains of philosophy. 

Lectures in scholastic philosophy are given for the most part in Latin 
during the Academie year but are offered in both English and French 
during the Summer Session. All the other courses as well as the 
seminars are taught in English and French. 

Scientific philosophical researches are greatly favored by the phi- 
losophical libraries of the seminary and Saint Joseph Scholasticate 
where students can find all the important collections and monographs 
and a very large number of periodicals. 

The faculty has no special publication of its own, but jointly with the 
faculty of theology (including the Institute of Missiology) and the 
faculty of canon law it publishes the Section spéciale of the Revue de 
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VUniversité d’Ottawa. Professors are also contributing articles to 
Canadian and foreign periodicals and the faculty is responsible for 
Canada to the Institut International de Philosophie of Paris for philo- 
sophie publications. A member of the faculty is also member of the 
direction of the Institut International. 

The faculty at present is as follows: 

Orricers: Dean: Rev. Roméo Trudel, O.M.I.; Vice-Dean: Rev. 
Sylvio Ducharme, O. M.1I.; Seeretary: Rev Gaston Carriére, O. M. I. 


Proressors: Maurice Beauchamp, O. M.I., Ph. D., Th. L., Theodicy, 
History of Modern Philosophy; Gaston Carriére, O. M.I,, Ph. D., Th. L., 
Cert. of Studies in Library Sciences (Vatican), History of Ancient 
Philosophy, Texts, Methodology; Gérard Cloutier, 0.M.I., Ph. D., 
Th. B.; Cosmology, Statistics; Sylvio Ducharme, 0.M.I., Ph. D., 
Th. B., Metaphysics; Rodrigue Normandin, 0.M.I., Ph.D., Th. L., 
Ethies; Roland Ostiguy, O. M.1., Ph. D., Th. L., Ethies and Social Phi- 
losophy; Jean Pétrin, O.M.1., Ph. D., Th.L., Metaphysics; Henri 
Saint-Denis, O. M.I., Ph. D., Th. D., B. Paed., Biology and Philosophy 
of Sciences; Roméo Trudel, O.M.I1., Ph. D., Th. L., C.L. B., Dipl. of 
Phil., Dipl. of Psych., Epistemology, History of Modern and Contempo- 
rary Philosophy. 


LecTURERS: Marice Chagnon, M.A., Ph.L., Experimental Psy- 


chology; Jean-Louis Allard, Ph L., Social Economy; Jacques Croteau, 
O.M.1., M. A., Ph. L., Th. L., Logie and Psychology; Rosaire Belle- 
mare, O.M.I., Ph. L., Th. L., Theodicy; Léonard Ducharme, 0. M.L., 
Ph. L., Th. L., Metaphysies, Texts; Gérard Forcier, O. M.I., M. A., L. 
Pol. Se., Economies; Gérard Gagnon, O.M.1., Ph.L., Logie, Epis- 
temology; Henri Gratton, M. A., Ph. L., Th. L., Biology, Psycho-phy- 
siology; Maurice Giroux, O.M.I., M.A., Ph.L., Th.L., Psychology; Roger 
Guindon, 0. M.I., Ph. L., Th. L., Ethies; Jean-Marie Joly, M. A., Ex- 
perimental Psychology; Gilles Langlois, O. M.I., M. A., D. Lit., Ph. L., 
Philosophie-Lettres; Raymond Shevenell, 0. M.I., M. A., Ph. L., Dipl. 
of Psych., Experimental Psychology; Clemens Stroick, O. M.I., Th. D., 
History of Mediaeval Philosophy. 

Directors or Stupies: Maurice Beauchamp, O. M.I., Lay Students; 
Gaston Carriére, O.M.1I., Seminars and Theses; Roland Ostiguy, O.M.L., 
Clerics; Jaeques Croteau, O.M.I., Léonard Ducharme, O. M.I., Henri 
Gratton, O. M.1I., Religious Students. 


Since its foundation, the faculty has granted 52 doctorates. The num- 
ber of students registered in the faeulty this year is 152 of whom 42 are 
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doing post graduate work. The average of Licenses in Philosophy 
awarded each year is 30. 

Doctoral theses in recent years (obtainable through inter-library 
loan): Thomas Manning, O.M.I., Corporative Order; Jean-Jacques 
Trembley, Patriotisme et nationalisme; Edward Taylor, 0. M.I1., The 
Philosophy of John Dewey; Stephen Wessel, O. M. I. Cutherley’s Edu- 
cational Principles; Arthur Blanchette, The Philosophy of Psycho- 
analysis; Gaston Carriére, O.M.I., La condition humaine dans la 
philosophie de Plotin; Laurent Clément, Le droit de propriété; Maurice 
Beauchamp, O.M.I., Dieu en théodicée; Edward Maziarz, C.PP.S., 
The Nature of Mathematical Abstraction; Roland Ostiguy, O. M.1., La 
notion de droit chez Aristote et Saint Thomas; Frank O’Grady, S.F.M., 
The Theory of Good in John Dewey’s Philosophy. 


Recent THOMISTIC PUBLICATIONS 


The reprint of the Parma edition of the Opera Omnia of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, now being issued by the Musurgia Publishers,’ 4 East 41st 
Street, New York 17, is more than half completed. A few extra sets of 
this complete printing of the Latin works of the Angelie Doctor are 
still available. Inquiries as to subscriptions may be addressed to 
Musurgia. The same company has also published a reprint of L. 
Schutz, Thomas-Lexikon (Paderborn 1895) the well-known concordance 
to all the works of St. Thomas. Of interest to scholastic philosophers, 
theologians and mediaeval scholars is the announcement by Musurgia of 
a projected reprinting of the original edition (long unobtainable in the 
rare book market) of Quetif-Echard, Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum, 
2 vol. in fol. (Paris 1719-21) totalling 2040 pages. This reference work 
contains biographical, literary, historical, and doctrinal source material 
for the study of nearly all the great writers in the Dominican Order 
from the 13th to the 17th centuries. These two volumes of Quetif- 
Echard are quite distinct from the continuation of the Scriptores (ed. 
Coulon et Papillon, O.P.) which covers Dominican writers after the 
year 1700. 

MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


The annual Aquinas Lecture for 1950 at Marquette University was 
given by Rev. R. J. Henle, S. J., dean of the School of Philosophy and 
Science at St. Louis University on March 12. His subject was “ Method 
in Metaphysics.” The lecture will be published by Marquette University 
Press. 
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The Institute of Medieval Studies of Montreal announces the third 
volume of the Conférences Albert-le-Grand series as the 1949 Lecture 
by Rev. Louis-M. Régis, O. P., on the subject, L’Odyssée de la Méta- 
physique. The two previous volumes were: Philosophie et Incarnation 
selon Saint Augustin, by Etienne Gilson (1947 lecture) and Nomina- 
lisme au X1IVe Siécle, by Paul Vignaux (1948 lecture). The publica- 
tions are by the Institute, 831 Rockland Avenue, Montreal, Canada. 

The new philosophical journals face the brave new world, bravely we 
hope: Philosophical Studies, the new periodical published by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press and devoted to analytical philosophy: the 
philosophy of meaning and definition, and The Philosophical Quarterly, 
of the University of St. Andrews which will be the journal of the 
Seots Philosophical Club. The first issue will appear in October 1950 
and will have contributors from Scotland, England, America, Italy, and 
Holland. 

The editors of the Bulletin Thomiste announce volume VII of the 
Bulletin. It will contain a critical bibliography of all the works on St. 
Thomas Aquinas published between 1943 and 1946, classified under the 
headings; historical works, sources, philosophical doctrines, theological 
doctrines, works on St. Thomas, and history of Thomism. Orders for 
the volume will be received by the Institute of Medieval Studies, 831 
Rockland Avenue, Montreal, Canada. The price is $8.00. Volume VI is 
still available at $6.00 per volume. 

The American Philosophical Association, Eastern Division, will hold 
its 47th annual meeting at Toronto, Canada, December 27-29, 1950. 
There will be a plenary session at which three invited speakers will 
review the achievements of the past fifty years in speculative, analytical, 
and moral philosophy. Nine other sessions will be in the form of 


symposia on the following suggested themes: the problem of the uni- 


versals, criteria of aesthetic judgment, uses of ordinary language, prob- 
lems of the philosophy of law, cyberneties and teleology, history of 
philosophy. 

The two volume Mélanges Maréchal will appear shortly. Subserip- 
tions may be made at 53 Rue Royale, Brussels, at 425 franes (Belgian). 


A. Hart, 
Association Secretary 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Articles on Philosophy 


Angelicum, XX VII (Jan.-Mar. 1950) 1: 

E. de Groot, “ Un article inédit de saint Thomas: ‘ Utrum aliquid de 
libro vitae deleri possit’”: St. T. is the probable author of this manu- 
seript, which is in a defective and non-definitive state. A. Crosara, 
“De tributis solvendis reditu minimo familiari immuni servato simul 
: This question of distribu- 
tive justice can be worked out relying heavily on mathematical propor- 


cum omnium civium redituum proportione 
tionalities and their manipulation. 


Dialectia, III (1949) 3: 

C. Perelman, ” Philosophies premiéres et philosophie régressive ”: 
The second examines the first and finds them contextually true but sub- 
ject to principles of integrality, duality, revisibility, and responsibility. 
A. Lion, “ The Social Phenomenon”: Self reference implies distinction 
from a group and relation to it. H. Guggenheimer, “ Metaphysik als 
Experimentalwissenschaft ”: To describe a phenomenon, two comple- 
mentary theories are needed with a third mediating between them. M. 


” 


Gex, “ Caractérologie, Science et Philosophie Characterology, ap- 


plied to philosophers, explains the aspect of the real they emphasized. 


A. Bernays, “ Zur Frage des ‘ Lichtsinns Darkness is a visible 


quality, and other colors are understood by contrast to it. 


Divus Thomas (Fribourg) XXVII (Dec. 1949) 4: 

C. Hubatka, “ Actus specificatur ab objecto formali”: This principle 
is metaphysical and is indispensable to philosophy. M. Thiel, “ Sittlicher 
Lebenswandel und Gliick eines Menschen”: There is a basic relation 
between conduct and happiness but no parailelism. 


Ethics, LX (Jan. 1950) 2: 

A. Harris, “ Utopian Elements in Marx’s Thought”: M. did not 
propose a theory of economy but of economical and social progress. D. 
Aberle, A. Cohen, A. Davis, M. Levy, F. Sutton, “ The Functional Pre- 
Requisites of a Society”: They are such things as adequate relations 
to environment, opportunities for sexual recruitment, differential strue- 
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ture, communication, shared cognitive orientations, shared goods, regu- 
lations of means, expression, socialization when necessary, control of 
disruptive influences. G. Beiswanger, “ Right against Good”: Right is 
meaningful only as leading to good. 


Ethics, LX (Apr. 1950) 3: 

T. Smith, “ Ethies for Soldiers of Freedom”: Ethics in war means 
loyalty, courage, pity, compassion. H. Kallen, “Human Rights and 
the Religion of John Dewey”: D. sees intelligence as working to en- 
hance freedom in action, and is a kind of theologian representative of 
human rights. R. Mukerjee, “Conscience and Culture: A Biosocial 
”: By injecting a super-ego-like conscience into 
its members social groups, when not interest groups, can start indi- 


Approach to Morals 
viduals on the road to moral life. 


Les Etudes Philosophiques, 4th yr. (July-Dec. 1949) 3-4: 

E. Husserl, “ La erise des sciences européennes et la phénoménologie 
transcendentale—une introduction 4 la philosophie phénoménologique ” : 
Sciences stemming from Galileo are too “ objective ”; only pre-scientific 
and transcendental philosophy can make them teleological and well- 
grounded. J. Anglés d’Auriac, “ Essai sur l’amour humaine”: Despite 
its obvious virtues, Guitton’s essay is not a systematic treatment of man 
as naturally existing. J. Benda, “ Un phénoméne moderne: la volonté 
conciliatrice”: There are tendencies in the traditions of Bergson, 
Blondel, and Husserl, all anti-intellectual, to pass themselves off as in- 
tellectual. L. Brunschvicg, “ Le dur labeur de la verité”: Philosophers 
are always split between what they can know by their peculiar method 
and what they know to exist but cannot understand. J. Chaiz-Ruy, 
“Les postulats de la philosophie de d’histoire”: Most philosophers of 
history have emphasized the precarious character of existence in time. 
M. Darbon, “ Hegelianisme, Marxisme, Existentialisme”: The first can 
be found in predominant form within the other two. B. Delfgaauw, 
“ Notes sur Heidegger et Sartre”: S. is more Cartesian, rationalistic, 
and phenomenological. M. Deschauz, “ Portrait de Léon Brunschvieg.” 
G. Matisse, “ L’inealeulable et le principe d’émergence”: There is an 
inealeulable or irrational element in things but it does not destroy 
determinism and can be reduced by appropriate logic. A. Miles, “ Peut- 
on établir une caractérologie par la méthode des fonctions de correla- 
tion”: Test questions must be indirect and organized about a certain 
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unity identifying each type of character. H. Prat, “Le concept 
d’espace-temps-énergie et son application aux sciences biologiques ” : 
Hyperspace is a complex of space-time-energy for organizing biological 
fact. E, Wolff, “ Religion et philosophie ”: There is no contact between 
them since one is mystical and esoteric, while the other is rational. 


Franciscan Studies, X (Mar. 1950) 1: 

G. Hubbard, “ Science and Faith”: The scientific method is grounded 
on faith, but the method’s success has proved that the faith is efficacious. 
O. Suk, “The Connection of the Virtues According to Ockham”: O. 
distinguished four types of prudence, and five specific grades in each 
virtue; he viewed law as an expression of God’s will. (to be cont.) K. 
Lynch, “A Terminus Ante Quem for the Commentary of Alexander of 
Hales”: A.’s Commentary on the Sentences comes before the Decretales 
Gregorii IX; it appears before 1234-35. 


Journal of the History of Ideas, XI (Jan. 1950) 1: 

P. Kocher, “ The Idea of God in Elizabethan Medicine”: Religion 
and medicine reached a modus vivendi by a consensus that God rarely 
intervened to produce irregularities in nature’s laws. HE. Tuveson, 
“ Swift and the World-Makers”: §S. reacted against the stirrings of 
“ modernism ” which appeared in the 1690’s. H. Holborn, “ Wilhelm 
Dilthey and the Critique of Historical Reason”: D. built his system 
from a starting premise in lived experience, at a point which cannot be 
touched by philosophy and science and shows man as free. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVII (Feb. 2, 1950) 3: 

C. Baylis, “ Rational Preference, Determinism, and Moral Obliga- 
tion”: Obligation, as rooted in moral interest and sound judgment, is 
compatible with determinism. R. Creegan, “ On the Power of Values”: 
Values are powers if they are defined as informers of feelings. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVII (Feb. 16, 1950) 4: 


D. Newhall, “ Requiredness, Fact, and Value”: Koehler’s “ required- 


ness,” in a phenomenological analysis, establishes the difference between 
fact and value or what is not normative and what is. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVII (Mar. 2, 1950) 5: 

D. Cory, “ Some Notes on the Deliberate Philosophy of Santayana”: 
S.’s later expressions on essence, matter, truth, and spirit, represent 
realistic and timeless insights. 
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The Journal of Philosophy, XLVIL (Mar, 16, 1950) 6: 

S. Brown, “ C. I. Lewis Esthetics ”: L.’s ethies is esthetics, but there 
is no immediate or final character to the system; ethical judgments can- 
not be treated like empirical statements. H. Kamins, “ Relational Proper- 
ties as Qualities in Professor Lewis’s Theory of Value”: L. attributes 
too much “ objectivity ” to relational properties. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XVII (Mar. 30, 1950) 7: 

A. Moore, “ Verifiability and Phenomenalism ”: It is consistent with 
the new phenomenalism that there be unobservable, sense-transcendent 
things. M. Gardner, “ Mathematics and the Folkways”: L. White’s 
dismissal of mathematics into a “ cultural relativism ” fails to discern 
that mathematical truth is at least implied in every culture. 


The Journal of Philosophy, XLVII (Apr. 13, 1950) 8: 

R. McKeon, “ Conflicts of Values in a Community of Cultures”: 
Truth should be translated frem one cultural outlook into the terms of 
another, so that value, expressions, and other cultural bases can be com- 
pared and sorted. S. Zink, “ Intuition and Externalization in Croce’s 
Aesthetic”: We do not intuit in one medium and externalize in another. 


The Journal of Symbolic Logic, X1V (Jan. 1950) 4: 

F. Fitch, “ A Further Consistent Extension of Basie Logic”: A 
system L, with symbols for conditionality and necessity, is presented as 
an extension of the author’s earlier system K. J. Rosser and A. Tur- 
quette, “ A Note on the Deductive Completeness of M-Vaiued Proposi- 
tional Caleuli”’: The authors simplify their earlier system and show its 
completeness. R. Martin, “ A Note on Nominalistiec Syntax”: A 
nominalistie syntax can be formulated by arithmetization; the 
nominalism of Goodman and Quine can be enlarged. N. Goodman, “ An 
Improvement in the Theory of Simplicity”: Complexity values can be 
built up from simple ones, under a condition of “replaceability.” S. 
Halldén, “ Results Concerning the Decision Problem of Lewis’s Caleuli 
S3 and S6” The decision problem is discussed for 82, 83, 84, 86, 
and S7 to show their similarities in decidability. 


The Journal of Symbolic Logic, XV (Mar. 1950) 1: 


Y. Bar-Hillel, “On Syntactical Categories ”’: 
upon Carnap, are elaborated, and five model-ealeuli are constructed. 


Theorems, enlarging 


j 
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F. Fitch, “ A Demonstrably Consistent Mathematics—I”: Such econ- 
cepts as rational and real numbers, sequence, and intervals are formal- 
ized from basic logic. H. Wang, “ A Formal System of Logic”: A 
system is outlined which makes for a universe of symmetrical classes. 
W. Ackermann, “ Widerspruchsfreier Aufbau der Logik—I”: A type- 
free system is proposed, agreeing with intuitionism in the rejection of 
the principle of the excluded middle but differing from intuitionism 
in other respects. 


Giornale di Metafisica, V (Jan.-Feb. 1950) 1: 

M. De Corte, “ Les bases préjudicatives de la communication”: Be- 
fore being in thought and deed, communication must be established in 
the conduct of men; it is always dynamic and unstable as a metaproble- 
matic mystery. A. Guzzo, “Il problema della comunicazione delle 
coscienze ”: Consciousness is a process knowing itself by giving itself 
to other consciousnesses. R. Jolivet, “La communication avec l’autrui ”: 
Communication at its highest is a sharing of values ordering us to 
God. R. Le Senne, “La connaissance d’autrui”: Man discovers in 
himself the immanence of universal Mind, and the discovery of others is 
an effort to overcome the inadequation between himself and this uni- 
versal. M. Nédoncelle, “ Les données de la conscience et le don des 
personnes”: Self-realization does not rule out the given; man perfects 
himself by being a recreator. 


Laval Théologique et Philosophique, X (1949) 2: 

H. DuLac, “The Peri Hermeneias: Its Place in Logie and its 
Order”: This book deals with enunciation, its parts and its kinds. J. 
Langlois, “La définition de la délectation”: Delight is a movement 
following upon the full and conscious establishment of a state or 
activity appropriate to the nature experiencing it. Sr. M. Jocelyn, 
“The Problem of Measure in the Eternity of God”: Eternity is a 


perfect measure because there is a complete assimilability between 


mensurans and mensuratum. V. Martin, “ The Dialectical Process in 
the Philosophy of Nicholas of Cusa”: C.’s reified the method of limits, 
attributing a real status to logical devices and giving as a result logical 
or mathematical versions of metaphysical participation and of knowl- 


edge. 


Medieval Studies, X1 (1949): 


E. Gilson, “ L’Existence de Dieu selon Duns Scot”: God’s existence 


i 
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is established in an exclusively metaphysical way, e.g. by considering 
not motion but mobility. The four causalities lead in this way to God’s 
existence. S. stressed proof from finality and from eminence. Besides 
premises used in proving God’s existence, S. argued to God’s infinity 
from analysis of His intellect and will, and infinity plays the leading 
part in establishing God’s unicity. P. Delhaye, “ L’Enseignement de Ja 
Philosophie Morale au XIIe Siécle”: The organization of the curri- 
culum varied, depending much on the professors. Ethics belonged the 
trivium according to some masters, was frequently taught in connection 
with grammar or rhetoric as part of a commentary on authors studied. 
Courses of law and studies in virtue were associated with rhetoric. I. 
Brady, “The Liber de Anima of William of Varouillon, O. F. M.”: 
An introduction and the text of Book III. 


Mind, LIX (Jan. 1950) 233: 

D. Cousin, “ Carnap’s Theories of Truth”: C.’s semantica! theory 
is inadequate; his absolute theory should be replaced by a functional or 
pragmatic concept of truth. A. Basson, “The Immortality of the Soul ”: 
Death may be a long sleep; there is no evidence for awakening in 
another life. R. Firth, “Sense-Data and the Percept Theory. II”: 
Physical objects are ostensible objects, where the “ given ” is interpreted 
in terms of other events. A. Lloyd, “ Empiricism, Sense Data, and 
Scientific Languages ”: The theory of knowledge is not explanatory but 
indicates correctors, rules for using language. B. Mayo, “Is There a 
Sense of Duration? ”’: Evidence for this sense is in the apprehension of 
“intervals” between postulated events; such intervals are spatially 


measured, 


The Modern Schoolman, XX VII (Mar. 1950) 3: 

W. Ong, “ Myth and the Cabales: Adventures in the Unspoken ”’: 
Myth depicts the implicit or potential, which can be brought out only 
by techniques of indirection. H. Veatch, “In Defense of the Syllo- 
gism”’: Unlike symbolie logic, syllogistie reasoning bears upon the 
objects of mental intentions, not the intentions themselves. A. Cauchy, 
“The Nature and Genesis of the Skeptic Attitude”: As represented 
by Sextus Empiricus, skepticism is a practical attitude, where sponta- 


neous doubt becomes a systematized one and where stress is laid on 


equipollence, that for any statement an exactly opposite one can also 


be argued. 
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The Personalist, XX XI (Apr. 1950) 2: 

J. McCreary, “ William James and Modern Value Problems”: J. 
advocated meliorism, pluralistic individualism, democracy, freedom, 
and effort as capable of bringing men closer to God. G. Mueller, “ The 
Value Problem in Hegel’s Aesthetics”: Perceptions are immediacies 
that are symbolically transparent and linked to the rest of reality by 
dialectic. R. Hertz, “Art: A Plea for the Inner World”: Art en- 
larges human consciousness, impoverished by economic and _ political 
concerns. 


The Philosophical Review, LIX (Apr. 1950) 2: 

G. Morrow, “ Necessity and Persuasion in Plato’s Timaeus”: P.’s 
cosmos is one where necessity is persuaded by intelligence into a co- 
operative for the good. R. Firth, “ Radical Empiricism and Perceptual 
Relativity ”: The second appears to refute the first; (to be cont.). EZ. 
Mossner, “ Philosophy and Biography: The Case of David Hume”: H. 
was the honest searcher after truth that his principles command. G. 
Frege, “ Frege Against the Formalists (II): A Translation of Part of 
Grundgesetze der Arithmetik (Vol. II, Sees. 104-123).” 


Philosophical Studies, 1 (Jan. 1950) 1: 

M. Weitz, “ Analysis and Real Definition”: Philosophy deals with 
more than contextual definitions; it makes empirical statements since 
it combines contextual and real definitions. P. Edwards, “ Ordinary 
Language and Absolute Certainty”: There is an ambiguity in the ex- 
pression “ certain knowledge,” so that it does not mean the same thing 
in ordinary and in scientific contexts. 


Philosophical Studies, | (Feb. 1950) 2: 

A. Pap, “ Are Individual Concepts Necessary?”: Since names are 
denotative or descriptive, individual concepts can be dispensed with in 
linguistic analysis. W. Sellars, “ The Identity of Linguistic Expressions 
and the Paradox of Analysis”: Two expression-tokens cannot be 
numerically identical but can belong to the same token-class. 


Philosophy of Science, XVII (Jan. 1950) 1: 

Symposium: Quantum Mecuanics—Part II: W. Werkmeister, 
“ An Epistemological Basis for Quantum Physics”: The laws of wave 
mechanics are valid because they organize all the metrical possibilities of 
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first-person experience. A. Griinbaum, “ Realism and Neo-Kantianism 
in Professor Margenau’s Philosophy of Quantum Mechanics”: The act 
of man, even in evolving a priori theories is part of a causal chain. 

H. Feigl, “ Existential Hypotheses: Realistic versus Phenomenalistic 
Interpretations ”: Empiricist principles must be combined with seman- 
ties for a genuine realism. P. Bridgman, “ Impertinent Reflections on 
”: Such history is important only as contemporary 
history where personal experience must be transcribed for understand- 
ing by others. L. Beck, “ Constructions and Inferred Entities ”: Positi- 


History of Science 


vism and constructionalism serve a critical function and this only after 
discoveries have been made by other means. J. Freund, “ On the Con- 


firmation of Scientific Theories”: The frequency theory is valid here 
since a linear order can be established among combinations of con- 
firmations. G. Simpson, “ The Scientist — Technician or Moralist? ”: 
Science is not a-moral, and scientists, holding to its indifference, have 
been victims of prevailing conventions of thought. M. Gardner, “ Order 


and Surprise”: The second element is due to our very limited grasp of 


the first. 


Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, X (Mar. 1950) 3: 
J. Hospers, “ Meaning and Free Will”: Since meaning depends on 
how we use words, it must be said that man is free qua not unconsciously 
motivated. M. Capek, “ Stream of Consciousness and ‘ Durée Réelle’ ”: 
James in early works said that only the immediate past is conserved 
in the present but later reached a position analogous to Bergson’s where 
reality as a whole takes on the character of time. E. Mesthene, “ On the 
Status of the Laws of Logie”: The laws of logic, regimenting all in- 
vestigation, require the Aristotelian view that they are the objective 


conditions of knowing and principles of an intelligible world. 


Philosophy, XXV (Jan. 1950) 92: 

F. Copleston, “The Human Person in Contemporary Philosophy ”: 
Personality is currently being defined in terms of freedom and self- 
creation. J. Findlay, “ Values in Speaking”: Human emotions are 
directed to definite states of things and will be justified by whether such 
states are actual. R. Corkey, “ Moral Intuitions”: Qualities endowed 
with ultimate ethical value, the “ ought,” the worth of man, and supreme 
moral principles are recognized by intuition. S. Hooper, “ A Reason- 
able Theory of Morality (Alexander and Whitehead) ”: Morality is a 
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novel order which sociality forces man to achieve for the realization of 
values. 


The Review of Metaphysics, III (Mar. 1950) 3: 

W. Urban, “ Metaphysics and History ”: The historical contains with- 
in itself the non-historical and necessarily leads to an ontological view. 
G. Mueller, “ Knowledge and Wisdom”: The criterion of truth is 
reality’s dialectical unity. J. Owens, “ The Reality of the Aristotelian 
Separate Movers”: There is a plurality of them; they are substances 
and not logical forms; they are independent of prior substances. F. 
Fitch, “ Actuality, Possibility, and Being”: Modern logie furnishes 
instruments for making the proper distinetions between and within these 
three domains. W. Walton, “ Being, Essence, and Existence for St. 
Thomas Aquinas”: Being is the natural object of the human intellect 
and is immediately known. 


Revue Internationale de Philosophie, 4th ‘yr. (Jan. 1950) 1: 
L’EmpririsME Logique: B. Russell, “ Logical Positivism”: The veri- 

fiability principle of logical positivism must be rejected ; this school does 

not attend amply to induction. R. Carnap, “Empiricism, Semantics, 


and Ontology ”: Abstract entities do not imply a Platonie world since 
they are not internally (ontologically) asserted. C. Hempel, “ Problems 
and Chances in the Empiricist Criterion of Meaning”: Explanation is 
not defined as providing an analysis and rational and systematic recon- 
struction of the explicandum. H. Feigl, “ The Mind-Body Problem in 
the Development of Logical Empiricism”: This school provides for 
identity of factors in man where differences—introspective, behavioral, 
ete.—are contextual. M. Barzin, “ L’empirisme logique”: This school 
lacks an axiology which is at the depths of both man and his philosophy. 


Revue de Métaphysique et Morale, 55th yr. (Jan.-Mar. 1950) 1: 

La PHILosopHig ANGLAISE CONTEMPORAINE: B. Russell, “Le principe 
d’individuation ”: There is no need for proper names since all particu- 
lars are complexes and hence not particular. C. Hartshorne, “Le 
principe de relativité philosophique chez Whitehead”: In W. becoming 
plays the same role as being in scholasticism; both are analogical. F. 
’: Present thinkers like Einstein 
and Whitehead have progressed by denying those distinctions between 


Cesselin, “ La bifureation de la nature’ 
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observer and observed and those in nature itself, which were formerly 
drawn. A Koyré, “Le chien, constellation céléste et le chien animal 
aboyant ”: Spinoza did not hold to the equivocation between divine and 
human understanding, despite this exegesis by modern historians. P 
Lenoir, “ L’événement”: In all things there are elements which cannot 
be reduced by thought. 


Revue Philosoprique (Apr.-June, 1950), 4-6. 

H. Daudin, “ L’enterprise philosophique: ses difficultés et leurs con- 
sequences ”: Philosophical questions are conditioned by psychological 
and cultural factors, but all tend to organize thought about the dialectic 
between intelligence and action which should not be united or separated 
unduly. M. Boll, J. Reinhardt, “ Les modalités et la vraisemblance ” : 
Modern polyvalent logie does not contradict foregoing systems but in 
many ways reflects traditional modal logic. 


Revue Thomiste (1949), I-II: 

M. Gagnebet, “L’amour naturel de Dieu chez Saint Thomas et ses 
contemporains. II”: St. T., contrary to de Lubae, did not distinguish 
natural and supernatural love of God as the necessary versus the free 
but admitted a conscious, disinterested love of God by the man of 


nature apart from grace. 


Revue de l'Université de ’Ottawa, XX (Jan.-Mar. 1950) 1: 
F’, Jetté, “ Note sur la connaissance artistique ”: In art we put our- 
selves under the artist’s viewpoint, judge its legitimacy, and decide 


whether within it the artist has produced a beautiful work. 


Revue Philosophique de Louvain, XLVIII (Feb. 1950) 17: 

R. Zavalloni, “ La métaphysique du composé humain dans la pensée 
scolastique préthomiste ”: The problem of the plurality of souls is not 
that of the plurality of forms; no scholasties accepted the first plurality, 
but before St. Thomas (and after) the second plurality was disputed. 
J. Ladriére, “ Rationnel et irrational en mathématique ”: Mathematical 


construction never permits a complete domination of the given; there is 
always an element of the undemonstrated in mathematics. 


Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Theologiques, X XXIII 
(Oct.-Dec. 1949) 4: 

D. Salman, “ La bio-philosophie récente 

tween matter and spirit is today replaced by dividing matter and life; 


The ancient division be- 
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there are “ materialist ” theories of life and “ vitalism” in a number of 
forms. Aquinas associated life with matter. 


Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques, XXXIV (Jan. 
1950) 1: 

M. des Lauriers, “Ce qui est mu est mu par un autre”: This prin- 
ciple can be established in various ways; denying it denies motion and 
leads to other contradictions. Metaphysically valid, this principle is 
not analytie but is evident within the intelligibility of being. 


Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica, XLI (Oct.-Dec. 1949) 4: 

F.. Olgiati, “ La metafisica classica e le nuove correnti spiritualiste ” : 
Christian spiritualists do not attain objective truth; each has a personal 
philosophy, and it is always in a state of becoming. Genuine meta- 
physies deals with objective being. M. Jurino, “ La filosofia di Louis 


Lavelle Though admirable for his synthetic viewpoint, L. does not 


escape such extremisms as pure dynamism and pantheism. 


Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica, XLII (Jan.-Feb. 1950) 1: 

E. Galli, “ Il coneetto di ‘ effort’ in Maine de Biran”: A moralist, 
B. attempted to elaborate a metaphysics from a psychological ex- 
perience of consciousness and especially of will activity; the result was 
relativism and actualism. A. Serra, “ Al limite tra materia inanimata e 


la cellula vivente”’: Viruses have certain morphological and functional 


likenesses to both living and non-living matter. 


Salesianum, XI (Oct.-Dec. 1949) 4: 


A. Masnovo, “ 8. Agostino e S. Tommaso ’ 


: The accord in philosophy 
and sentiment between the two is greater than their differences. 


Scholastik, XXV (1950) 1: 

A. Brunner, “ Das Allgemeine bei Hegel”: True to H.’s idea of the 
All, the universal is deemed what is usually called a collective concept. 
H. Heyse, “ Christentum und Antike in ihrem Bezug zum modernen 
Bewusstsein) ”: Christian theology and ancient philosophy emphasized 
the transcendent world which must be appreciated anew for wholesome 
life and thought. 


Sophia, XVII1 (Jan.-Mar. 1950) 1: 


” 


C. Ottaviano, “ Una nota di colore Excerpts from Alexis Carrel’s 


writing on Lourdes, with an invitation to discuss it. G. Lemaitre, 


i 

‘ 
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“L’hypothése de l’atome primitif”: The world may have originally 
been a huge atom or quantum of energy that disintegrated. A. Dell’Oro, 
“ Ancora contro Einstein’: Idestrém’s attack on Einstein misses the 
essence of relativity by failing to advert to its epistemic bases. C. 
Ottaviano, “I fondamenti logici della relativita”: Einstein stands 
between Newton with his actio in distans and Fresnel with his rigid 
and solid world; but neither restricted nor general relativity has been 
proved. E. Bettoni, “ Natura e soprannaturale nella scuola frances- 
cana”: The possibility for nature to be elevated without violence re- 
quires that the natural object of intelligence be whatever is intelligible; 
but the passive natural capacity of man to know God in Himself does 
not mean the necessity of an active natural capacity (Scotus). 


Speculum, XXV (Jan. 1950) 1: 

J. Taylor, “ The Text of Augustine’s De Genesi al Litteram”: 
is evidence that the Zycha text contains numerous errors, and a new 
critical reading of A.’s work is in order. L. Thorndyke, “ Medieval 


There 


Interest in Intellectual History ”: 
cited to show that great thinkers of the past were in the consciousness 


Three unfamiliar but rich mss. are 
of medieval intellectuals. 
Thought, XXV (Mar. 1950) 96: 


R. Harvenek, “ Philosophical Pluralism and Catholie Orthodoxy ”: 
A summary of the recent controversy in France on whether Aristotle’s 


philosophy is the only instrument for the expression of theological truth. 


J. Ewing, “ Précis on Evolution”: Biological evidence converges to- 
ward the truth of evolution and challenges Catholic scholarship for 


interpretation. 


|= 
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Geschichte der Philosophie. Altertum und Mittelalter. By Johan- 
nes Hirschberger. Freiburg im Bresgau: Verlag Herder, 
1949. Vol. I. Pp. xvi+ 476. Clothbound, DM 18.00. 


From the foreword of the author we gather that this new history of 
philosophy has made its appearance on account of the wishes of his 
students, who often asked for a book of this sort. He complains that 
some histories of philosophy have included much literary history and 
little philosophy, or much philosophy and little history. He proposes 
to remedy the situation by following Ranke’s recommendation that his- 
tory be written to show what was and how it was. The first part of 
Dr. Hirschberger’s work treats of ancient and medieval philosophy and 
constitutes the present volume. The second part is to describe modern 
and contemporary philosophy. The author informs us that the late 
Monsignor Martin Grabmann looked over the section dealing with the 
history of mediaeval thought. 

The first chapter describes pre-Socratie philosophy. The second, the 
bulkier one, is devoted to what the author calls, Attie philosophy, that 
is, the teaching of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. The third is concerned 
with Hellenistic and Roman philosophy, in particular with the thought 
of the Stoies, Epicureans, Scepties, and neo-Platonists. The portion of 
the book which treats of medieval philosophy is divided into two chap- 
ters, of which the first examines patristic philosophy, while the second, 
a very extensive chapter, includes all scholastic philosophy. This in 
turn is subdivided into three sections, early scholasticism, the great 
systems of the thirteenth century, and later scholasticism, including the 
doctrines of Nicholas of Cusa. One may observe here that Gilson and 
Boehner also include Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa among the later 
scholasties. There are, indeed, sufficient reasons for placing him at the 
end of medieval rather than at the beginning of modern philosophy. 

It should be noted that over 150 pages of the ancient philosophy are 
dedicated to the study of Plato and Aristotle, and only about 125 pages 
to all the rest of ancient thought. Yet it cannot be said that the teach- 
ing of those two great thinkers has been treated entirely satisfactorily. 
Plato’s aesthetic views have been passed over lightly, and we find noth- 
ing at all on Aristotle’s poetic philosophy, which may appear as a rather 
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serious omission in view of the fact that Aristotle is generally regarded 
as the father of the philosophy of art. 

In the chapter on the Fathers very little information is given on the 
Greeks, with the exception of the Pseudo-Areopagite who is treated 
quite adequately. Of course, most attention is given to the philosophy 
of St. Augustine, which is as it should be. One is pleased to ascertain 
that Boethius, who was frequently underestimated by writers of the past, 
is given his proper place commensurate with his influence on subse- 
quent European thought. Again almost 50 pages of the author’s history 
of what is called, Hochscholastik, comprising about 90 pages, are allot- 
ted to the system of Thomas Aquinas, whose philosophy is denominated, 
Christian Aristotelianism. One can justify the more exhaustive treat- 
ment of Thomism owing to its intrinsic merits and preponderant in- 
fluence. Medieval Arabian and Jewish philosophy are omitted entirely. 
Basing himself on the recent work of A. Maier, the writer rightly notes 
that Nicholas of Oresme may no longer be regarded as the one who 
anticipated Descartes in the discovery of analytic geometry, although he 
regards Nicholas as the most highly gifted natural philosopher of the 
fourteenth century. 

It will be seen that the author has built his history of philosophy 
around the thought of a few great thinkers of the past. One may state 
that Dr. Hirschberger’s book is not for beginners. His frequent refer- 
ences to modern philosophers rather presuppose that the reader is to 
some extent already acquainted with the history of philosophy. Teach- 
ers of elementary courses will find considerable supplementary informa- 
tion and much inspiration in this new book, written, by the way, in 
the most recent German philosophical prose. The bibliography is rather 
limited, but it does include the best and some of the most recent works 
on the subjeet. Dr. Hirschberger has produced a work which adequately 


portrays the development of the principal currents of ancient and 


medieval philosophy. It surely merits the attention of all who are 


interested in the evolution of western philosophic speculation. 


J. J. ROLBIECKI. 
The Catholic University of America, 


Washington, D. C. 
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Pythagoreans and Eleatics. By J. E. Raven. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1949. Pp. viii + 196, with index. 
$2.75. 


In the present work Raven has indeed done two good services for the 


history of early Greek philosophy: one might be called methodological, 


while the other is a new and fecund interpretation of matter heretofore 
requiring new analysis and ordering. 

The methodological contribution consists in a restoration of Aristotle 
as a valid historian of early Greek philosophy. Since the excoriation 
of Aristotle as an historian by Burnet, it has been unfashionable to refer 
seriously to Aristotle as a source of information or interpretation of 
the thinkers who had preceded him. But Raven feels that the soundest 
authority on which to reconstruct Pythagoreanism in both its pristine 
and developed forms is the Aristotelian account. 

The new interpretation arises from an analysis of the course of 
Pythagoreanism in terms of a dialectic, the thesis of which is to be 
found in Pythagoras and his followers, and the antithesis being consti- 
tuted by Parmenides, Zeno and Melissus. Hence, there arises an ordered 
relation between two schools which prior historians have not sufficiently 
elaborated and illuminated. 

The point of departure for this new evaluation is the classical treat- 
ment of Pythagoreanism by Cornford, which appeared in Classical 
Quarteriy in 1922 and 1923. Raven feels that Cornford did not arrive 
at sound conciusions because of a failure to include in the treatment all 
the possible information available from Aristotle. Hence, the present 
work will be a reconstruction of Pythagoreanism primarily founded on 
Aristotle’s authority. Since this work is a published dissertation, the 
aim of it is neatly and clearly stated in the following quotation: “ Since 
any account of Pythagoreanism that ignores the testimony of Aristotle 
is a house built upon sand, I shall examine first what Aristotle tells us 
about the Pythagoreans. I shall then turn to Parmenides, and using 
him, as Cornford advocated, as a mirror, consider how far the picture 
suggested by his criticisms coincides with and how far contradicts 
Aristotle’s verdict. That will enable us to form an opinion of pre- 
Parmenidean Pythagoreanism which, even if tentative in detail, it at 
least definite in outline. We must then examine the younger Eleaties 
with a view to determining both what was the nature of the Pytha- 
goreanism to which they were particularly opposed, and what would 
have been the probable effect of their criticisms on the generations of 
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the Pythagoreans . . . which came after them. Finally, I shall attempt 
to reconstruct in some detail the Pythagorean system which, in my own 
opinion, was intended as an answer not to Parmenides alone but to 
Parmenides and Zeno together.” (p. 6) 

Raven feels that Cornford misrepresented Pythagoreanism because he 
held that in the teachings of Pythagoras himself, the original principle 
was a Monad or One, and that the Table of Opposites, which begins 
with the Limited and the Unlimited, marked the first derivations from 
this primordial One. On this basis, it would be hard to see why there 
would be an unbridgeable gap between Parmenides and Pythagoras, and 
why Parmenides should have originated an antithetical position. For 
if the Table of Opposites were not primary for Pythagoras but merely 
derivative from the One, it could easily be handled within the Par- 
menidean Way of Seeing, while the Way of Truth would be merely 
an explication of the original One which Pythagoras also had held but 
had not elaborated analytically. 

But Raven shows that this conclusion is unsatisfactory by means of 
citing evidence from Aristotle that establishes the distinction between 
these two men, and their schools, as a result of Parmenides’s denial of 
the negative column of the Table of Opposites, and by elevating the One, 
which was merely a single member of the affirmative column as held by 
Pythagoras, to the primary position. Hence, the One and the Limited 
were identical. But the One of Parmenides could not be shown to be 
only one and not many, for it was limited; and it was objections against 
this by later Pythagoreans that brought about Zeno’s dilemmas about 
place. However, Zeno was purely destructive and if Eleaticism was to 
survive it needed reconstruction positively, and this was the function of 
Melissus. But when Melissus attempted to reconstruct the One, he 
realized that it could no longer be held as finite but must be made into 
the infinite, thus avoiding the objections brought against Parmenides’s 
One. As an answer to the position of Melissus, the last Pythagoreans, 


Philolaus and Eurytus, modified the original Pythagorean dichotomy 


so that Unity was no longer one of the affirmative attributes, but be- 


came the product of the Limited and the Unlimited. Hence, at the point 
where Eleaticism and Pythagoreanism are merged into Platonism, seme- 
thing of a synthesis has been achieved between these two systems, but 
each still remained with its original analytical principles, although 
deeply modified. 
Witiiam A, GERHARD. 
Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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An Introduction to the Philosophy of Nature. Compiled by R. A. 
Kocourek. St. Paul: North Central Publishing Co., 1948. 
Pp. iv + 176. $2.50. 


Almost seventy-five years have passed since Leo XIII wrote: “To 
the end that suppositious doctrine be not imbibed instead of the true, or 
the adulterate instead of the genuine, take care that the wisdom of 
Thomas be drunk from his own fountains.” Yet most of the philoso- 
phical fountains of St. Thomas still remain sealed to the majority of 
those who might want to drink from them—sealed in Latin. All branches 
of philosophy have suffered from this; but none mere deeply, perhaps, 
than the philosophy of nature, where the dark shadow of Christian 
von Wolff still lingers on. Professor Kocourek has taken a definite 
step toward solving this problem by translating St. Thomas’ opusculum 
De Principiis Naturae (which may be considered a companion piece to 
the De Ente et Essentia) and the commentary on the first two books of 
the Physics, in which the doctrine contained in the opusculum in a form 
that is highly condensed and crystallized is given fuller elaboration and 
more ample development. 

The translation is not at all points as perfectly faithful and accurate 
as one would like to find it. But the defects are trivial in comparison 
with the abundant light which the texts throw upon the fundamental 
problems of the philosophy of nature and the philosophy of science. 
Is it true that Aristotle and St. Thomas “ must be admired for their 
gigantic efforts rather than for their actual achievements, when it is a 
question of the philosophy of nature,” as one popular scholastic cosmo- 
logy textbook tells its readers? Is hylomorphism a naive doctrine which 
modern science has rendered archaic, or at best just one possible hypo- 
thetical explanation of natural phenomena, as several scholastic text- 
books seem ready to admit? What is the philosophy of nature, anyway; 
how is it related to metaphysics; and how should its various branches be 
ordered? What is psychology and what relation does it have to 
cosmology on the one hand and to biology on the other? What would 


Aquinas have to say about the modern problem of philosophy and 


science? Does Thomism have anything to contribute to the philosophy 
of physico-mathematical science? What must be thought of the common 
custom of ignoring the problem of chance in the philosophy of nature? 
The basie answers to all these questions and to many more besides are 
found in the texts which Professor Kocourek has translated. 

At the beginning of the volume two very sketchy chapters attempt to 
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prepare the student for some of the problems involved in the texts. The 
first chapter points out the Thomistie distinction between science and 


dialectic—a distinction of capital importance, if for no other reason 
than that the two notions are usually confused in the modern acceptance 


of the term science. The second tries to make the student conscious of 
the existence of the most fundamental problem in the study of nature— 
the problem of motion. At the end of the volume Professor Kocourek 
adds two passages from Aristotle and one from St. Albert the Great 
which stress the excellence and importance of the philosophy of nature. 
These are followed by a brief outline of the physical works of Aristotle 
and a more lengthy outline of St. Thomas’ commentary on the first book 
of the Physics. For no apparent good reason an outline of the second 
book is not ineluded. 

It is difficult to keep from wishing that Kocourek had gone just a 
little further and included a few of the subsequent lessons of St. Thomas 
on the problems of motion, time, place, ete. At the very least one would 
like to have in a course in the philosophy of nature some of the basic 
Thomistie texts on the nature of motion; for, as Aquinas himself has 
said, “unless you understand motion, you cannot understand nature: 
Ignorato motu, ignoratur natura.” But in putting within the reach of 
all the writings of St. Thomas on the principles of nature and the 
principles of natural science Kocourek has already done a good deal. 


Bernarp I. Muuuany, C.S8. C. 
Notre Dame University, 


Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Authority and the Individual. By Bertrand Russell, New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1949. Pp. 79. $2.00. 


This work is a compilation of the six Reith Lectures given by Russell 
over the British Broadeasting Corporation in 1947. Except for the 
first two lectures, which deal with the evolution of primitive com- 
munities and the development of governmental authority, the book 
is predominantly social philosophy, with the emphasis on social reform 
rather than on theory. The approach is empirical. The proposals 
offered by this eminent British philosopher are for the most part in 
accord with Christian social ethics, even though they are not based upon 
any theological belief, as Russell is very careful to point out. (p. 70) 

Throughout the lectures the author is primarily concerned, as the 
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title of the book indicates, with the problem of maintaining individual 
initiative against the encroachments of growing governmental authority 
and of powerful economic groups. Russell proposes “ devolution ” 
as the solution of the difficulty: “ The problem of delimiting the powers 
of various bodies will, of course, be one presenting many difficulties. 
The general principle should be to leave to smaller bodies all functions 
which do not prevent the larger bodies from fulfilling their purpose.” 
(p. 62) This principle appears to be very similar to the important 
principle of Subsidiarity set forth in Quadragesimo Anno, wherein it is 
stated that it is an injustice, a grave evil and a disturbance of right 
order for a larger and higher organization to arrogate to itself fune- 
tions which can be performed efficiently by smalier and lower bodies. 

Again in Lecture 4, which is outstanding in the series, Russell singles 
out a basie difficulty in our economy, namely, the separate organization 
of management on the one hand, and employees, on the other, destroy- 
ing the solidarity of the economic group. Thus, he observes that owing 
to the large size of the organization, “the group who collectively make 
a car have no unity and no sense of solidarity as between management 
and employees. There is solidarity among the wage-earners, and there 
may be solidarity in the management. But the solidarity of the wage- 
earners has no relation to the product; it is concerned to increase wages 
and diminish hours of work.” (p. 39) To better this condition he sug- 
gests as the first requisite that there be restored to the worker some of 
the feelings connected in the past with ownership. “ What is needed,” 
Russell proposes, “ is small-scale democracy in all internal affairs; fore- 
man and managers should be elected by those over whom they are to 
have authority.” (pp. 50-51) He is here considering cases where actual 
ownership is impossible because of the amount of machinery involved. 
In the postseript to the fourth lecture, and elsewhere, he strongly 
urges restoration of small units of industry. 

It is, of course, possible to point to different passages of this work 
where Russell is not in accord with traditional social philosophy. Thus 
in the first lecture he offers an evolutionary interpretation of the origin 
of society. Generally he attaches undue importance to the incentives of 
hate and fear as forces effecting the cohesion of society. The same 
attitude is evident when he points out that in a world society—which he 


strongly urges—there will be no scope for patriotism, because in such 
a society there will be no external enemy to induce unity. (pp. 21-2) 
Throughout the treatise, unfortunately, the approach is completely secu- 
larist. However, it does not seem that the book should be judged by 
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these limitations, inasmuch as the author does not make his solution 
dependent upon his erroneous social theory. The errors in theory are 


more than offset by Russell’s mature diagnosis of contemporary prob- 


lems and by his sound proposals for the reconstruction of society. 


YEORGE H. 
Immaculate Heart of Mary Seminary, 
Saint Mary’s College, 


Winona, Minnesota. 


The De Primo Principio of John Duns Scotus. A Revised Text and 
a Translation. By Evan Roche, O.F.M. St. Bonaventure, 
N. Y.: The Franciscan Institute, 1949. Pp. xvii +- 153. $2.00. 


This work is the fifth book in the Philosophy Series of the Franciscan 
Institute Publications which are leaving their impact upon the study of 
medieval philosophy in this country. The specialized studies of Fran- 
ciscan philosophers, particularly Occam and Duns Scotus, and the 
critical editions and English translations of their works are a welcome 
addition to any medievalist library. 

Fr. Roche proposes to give us a revised Latin text as well as a parallel 
English translation of Duns Scotus’ De Primo Principio. This work, 
which is, undoubtedly, one of the best medieval treatises of theodicy, is 
an authentic work of the Subtle Doctor and one of the few of his works 
which was actually left in a finished state. It represents his mature 
metaphysical reflections concerning the existence of God, which, un- 
fortunately, are undeservedly neglected by modern scholars. The argu- 
ment is presented at great length with a closely-knitted logical approach 
that imposes a mental strain upon the reader. 

The forthcoming critical edition of Duns Scotus’ Opera Omnia now 
being prepared at Rome will not in any way lessen the vital importance 
of this edition and translation which is based upon seven of the best 
extant early manuscripts of this treatise. The author also consulted 
other fragmentary manuscripts and eerlier editions and cites the variants 
in a copious critical apparatus found upon each page of this edition. 

Fr. Roche is to be congratulated for his painstaking labors in the 
field of Scotistic textual criticism and we »xpress an ardent desire to 
see published in the very near future the commentary upon this treatise 
of Seotus which he is preparing at the present time. 

Maurice GraJewskI, O. F. M. 

St. Francis College, 

Burlington, Wisconsin. 
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Symbol and Metaphor in Human Experience. By Martin Foss. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. Pp. viii + 205, with 
index. $3.00. 


To elucidate “ metaphorical thinking” is the stated purpose of the 


author of this slim velume, Martin Foss of Haverford College. He does 
so mainly by contrasting it with “symbolic thinking.” The superiority 
of thinking in metaphors over thinking in symbols is worked out in the 
first chapters and then exemplified in the latter ones by application to 
the fields of poetry and drama, music and the fine arts, law and ethies. 

Foss shows considerable acquaintance with the Greeks, particularly 
Plato and Aristotle. He has read something of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
His familiarity with the moderns is impressive. Of them all, Kant 
would seem to have been most influential in moulding his outlook, 
though his work certainly gives evidence of not receiving the doctrine 
of any one master passively. The present volume had its preeursor in 
his The Idea of Perfection in the Western World (Princeton, 1947). 

Foss remarks frequently on the fixating tendencies of symbolie 
reduction (reducing the real to set concepts). He sees the value of 
summing up a multitude of things in a part (the symbol) that stands 
for the whole, but is quick to point out the asphyxiating effect such 
reducing can have if not offset by the metaphorical process. This 
type of thinking moves in a dialectical way, “ overcoming and in over- 
coming transcends ” the former hypothetical solution of some problem 
with a new “ problematic understanding” of it. “‘ Creatio ex nihilo’ 
is the medieval formula of the metaphorical process.” (p. 72) 

One frequently finds himself in agreement with Professor Foss in 
what seems a valiant attempt to counteract the essentialism of science. 
While it seems that he appreciates the teaching of Aristotle on the 
universal, yet by his continual emphasis on the tendency of the uni- 
versal to extend beyond itself and embrace the process of reality, its 
intentio, he sometimes gives the impression of slighting the “ essences ” 
of things. For his gives every indication of being a philosophy of be- 
coming. He has definite leanings toward the Heraclitean approach. 
Potency is his chief category. However, anyone who treats in a 
thoughtful way such perennial questions as causality, substance, time, 
negation, the continuum, necessity, infinity is a contributor to the cause 
of philosophy. 

The student of Thomism will want to take him to task on his inter- 
pretation of St. Thomas’ teaching on creation, the analogy of being and 
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man’s knowledge of God, his apparent disdain for the rational proofs 
of God’s existence. He will profit, however, from the discussion Foss 
leads on these and other points. For he has many clear insights into the 
problems of philosophy, one example among many being his critique in 
chapter one of sensationalism and rationalism. 

While this reviewer has analyzed briefly Foss’ central theme he has 
passed over the author’s very interesting exemplification of it in the 
several fields mentioned above. Those interested in these fields will find 
these chapters worthwhile. The one on fine art is particularly good. 


FRANK DE LA Veaa, O.R.S. A. 
St. Augustine’s Mission Seminary, 


Kansas City, Kansas. 


Philosophy of Mathematics and Natural Science. By Hermann 
Weyl. Revised and augmented English edition based on a 
translation by Olaf Helmer. Princeton: University Press, 
1949. Pp. xx + 311, with index. $5.00. 


The author’s own words “ knowledge of the sciences themselves must 
be upheld as a pre-requisite for anyone engaging in the philosophy of 


science” might be extended to inelude the reader as well. This is 
particularly true if one would attempt to understand the present work. 

This book represents a revised and enlarged translation of Hermann 
Weyl’s article, “ Philosophie der Mathematik und Naturwissenschaft,” 
which first appeared in Oldenbourg’s Handbuch der Philosophie. The 
author has revised the translation and supplemented it with six ap- 
pendices thus bringing it up to date. 

The main text purports to treat of “the interpenetration of scientific 
and philosophic thought ” and is more aptly characterized as a critical, 
historical survey of thought than as a marked expression of the author’s 
own views. The appendices, however, manifest a distinet departure 
from the main text in that they are “ systematic-scientific.” The fre- 
quent use of literal quotations and precise, well-chosen examples greatly 
elucidate the material, which, because it appears in translation, is ex- 
pressed in an awkward and somewhat halting style. Such is the con- 
cession which great thought is frequently forced to make to language. 

As might be expected from a “ philosophically-minded mathemati- 


cian,” approximately one half of the book (including the first two 


appendices) treats of mathematical problems. The author begins with 
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a presentation of the fundamentals of mathematical logic and the 
axiomatic method and proceeds to show that the present conflict in the 
philosophy of mathematics is being waged by the realists against the 
intuitionists. The latter class unmistakably claims the author’s sup- 
port. The root of the problem in foundational mathematics is shown to 
center around the notion of the infinite and the continuum. 

Brouwer’s intuitional mathematics, Hilbert’s symbolic mathematics as 
well as Russell’s logistic all represent attempts to solve these basic prob- 
lems. Their efforts were regarded as successful until Gédel’s work, in 
later years, has shown up their inconsistencies. 

In his discussion of the character of mathematical cognition, Weyl 
points out three possible epistemological attitudes. “ The set-theoretic 
approach is the stage of naive realism which is unaware of the transi- 
tion from the given to the transcendent. Brouwer represents idealism 
by demanding the reduction of all truth to the intuitively given. In 
axiomatic formalism, finally, consciousness makes the attempt ... to 
represent the transcendent . . . only through symbol.” 

The second part of the book is devoted to natural science in which 
the author treats such topics as space, time, the formation of concepts 
and theories, matter and causality. Weyl lines up with Riemann and 
Einstein in the belief that the general theory of relativity gives the 
most plausible explanation of the structure of space and time. Epis- 
temological difficulties in the scientific realm stem from a certain 
duality of view in virtue of which “ immediate experience is subjective 


and absolute” whereas the “ objective world is of necessity relative.” 
This latter (the objective world) can “ be represented by definite things 
(numbers and other symbols) only after a system of coordinates has 
been arbitrarily carried into the world.” 

In the chapter on “ Methodology ” Weyl states that “ Constructive 
natural science has the general task of assigning to the objects such 
constructive quantitative characteristies as will make their behaviour, 
under circumstances described by characteristics of the same kind, 
completely determinate and predictable on the basis of the natural 
laws.” In his subsequent discussion concerning the formation of con- 
cepts he remarks that for Aristotle the concept is limited to the really 


existing objects whereas in mathematics concepts may be considered 


to extend to all possible objects as well. 

In his treatment of the physical picture of the world the ether theory 
gives way to the pure field theory which posits the interchangeability of 
matter and energy in a space-time continuum. The third edition of 
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Kinsten’s Meaning of Relativity recently released from the Princeton 
University press should clarify the theory. 

Space does not permit the exhaustive treatment which this scholarly 
work deserves but the reviewer feels it necessary to point out two final 
interesting features before ending this discussion. In the opinion of the 
author there is increasing probability that the principles of quantum 
physies of atomic particles will have significance in the realm of biology. 
Recent experiments suggest that “a gene is a molecule of highly com- 
plicated structure, that a mutation consists in a change of this mole- 
cule brought about by the effect of an ionization on the bonding 
electrons and that thus allele genes are essentially isomeric molecules.” 

The general dissatisfaction on the part of pure mathematicians and 
theoretical physicists with language as a medium of expression for the 
combinatorial structures underlying natural phenomena indicate the 
need of a deeper epistemological analysis as to the nature of the scien- 
tific method. The problem is raised that perhaps modern mathematies 
and modern physies are like modern philosophy tending toward an 
existential standpoint. 

A eareful reading of the book in whole or in part will prove highly 


illuminating to the patient reader. 


Sister HELEN O.S. B. 
Mount St. Scholastica College, 


Atchison, Kansas. 


Encounter with Nothingness, An Essay on Existentialism. By 
Helmut Kuhn. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1949. 
Pp. xxii + 168. $3.00. 


Helmut Kuhn has presented a new sort of critique of existentialism, 
dramatie rather than historic. He has undertaken to examine the 
course of the existential drama that takes place when an individual en- 
counters nothingness. His protagonists are for the most part the better- 
known existentialists, i.e. Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Sartre, Barth, and 
the speeches of the unfolding drama of their encounter are authentically 
their own. Their intentions and the implications of their performance 
are step by step marshalled against a plausible background of nine- 
teenth century philosophy and poetry, particularly German. In evi- 
dence throughout this book are Kuhn’s very considerable understanding 
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of the chief dilemmas of modern philosophy, presented with his own 
literary skill. 

Kuhn does not think of himself as an existentialist, for he can agree 
“in part only” with those whose encounter with nothingness he criti- 
cizes. He thinks of himself rather along with Marcel, Berdyaev, and 
Buber—and probably other Catholic existentialists whom he does not 
mention—as on the periphery of existentialism. His rather arbitrary 
shuffling of the latter out of the existentialist corral, helps him and the 
reader to face squarely the ethical and epistemological impasses of 
Kierkegaard, Heidegger, and Sartre; it also encourages one to ignore 
the signficance of experiences which these existentialists have perhaps 
misinterpreted, but which are nevertheless important to existentialists 
like Marcel or Berdyaev. 

What is the “ encounter with nothingness? ” Kuhn who too literally 
speaks of it only in terms of Kierkegaard, Heidegger, and Sartre, 


describes it as the “ privation of meaning and reality ” which seems to 
occur when an individual finds himself temporarily estranged from self, 
reason, society, cosmos, religion. He points out that, however the feel- 
ing of estrangement is induced, it brings on a crisis of rational paralysis 
and dubious freedom which differs from the religious “ dark night of the 
soul”? as vacuum differs from blinding by the sun. The man whose en- 
counter with absurdity is a flight from banality or extreme intellectual- 
ism is less likely, of course, to recall a world of “ meaning and reality.” 
His homelessness can be called so only if one twists the meaning of the 
word; he is an orphan rather than an exile. If and when he struggles to 
carry on his life, he will have no other standard of vision or action than 
the seemingly unbounded freedom which sometimes is mistaken for 
nothingness itself. He will then force himself beyond despair without 
being able to justify living rather than dying, fidelity rather than 
irresponsibility. 

As long as Kuhn concentrates on the existential orphan rather than 
on what I have ealled the existentialist exile, his criticism is un- 
assailable. I think, however, that it is not only possible but is the duty 
of a Christian existentialist, to show the ethical as well as the religious 


significance of an encounter with nothingness, which is actually only a 


temporary suspension, and not a total denial—as Sartre would say—of 


one’s former familiarity with reason’s prerogatives and reality’s full- 
ness. Then when the encounter with nothingness can be re-interpreted 


as an encounter with personal contingency, the setting is laid for what 
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Kuhn so aptly calls, “ three metaphysical concepts which alone could 
make it fruitful: the idea of contemplation, the idea of love, and the 
idea of rational faith.” 
Harper. 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


A Study of the Summa philosophiae of the Pseudo-Grosseteste. 
By Charles King McKeon. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1948. Pp. xii + 226, with index. $3.25. 


Among the works attributed for many years to Robert Grosseteste 
was an interesting philosophie compendium called the Summa philoso- 
phiae. But in 1912 Dr. Ludwig Bauer presented evidence to establish 
the negative conclusion that this work could not have been written by 
Grosseteste. 

It is this annoymous thirteenth-century Summa that Charles McKeon 
has chosen to study. Though he does not attempt to settle the question 
of authorship, he summarizes the reasons for suggesting that the author 
might have been the Italian, Bartholomew of Bologna, or the English- 
man, Robert Kilwardby. Lacking the evidence to establish conclusively 
either hypothesis, McKeon nevertheless hopes to identify the author as 
a member of a philosophic family. 

The major portion of MeKeon’s study consists of an analysis and 
paraphrase of the Summa philosophiae, considered against the back- 
ground of its historical sources. Relying on the Bauer edition (Beitrdge 
IX, 275-643), MeKeon’s discussion follows, in general, the order of the 
nineteen treatises comprising the Summa. Chapter I deals with 
Treatise I, on the history of philosophy and the relation of philosophy 
to theology and “ thecsophy.” Chapter ITI discusses Treatises II-III, on 
a theory of knowledge that reveals a strong Augustinian influence. 
Chapter III, on Treatises [1V-VI, speaks of the metaphysical principles 
of matter, form, and power and situates these principles within a 
Platonie context; appended to this chapter is an interesting comparison 
of the Summa’s metaphysies and the contemporary Platonism of Pro- 
fessor Whitehead. Chapter IV, on Treatises VII-XIII, deals with 
natural theology, cosmology, and psychology; it includes a statement 
of two characteristie Summa philosophiae doctrines: (a) that matter is 
the distinctive mark of contingency and hence is found in the intelli- 
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gence as well as in corporeal creatures and (b) that therefore matter 
alone and not a “ real distinction of essence and existence ” explains the 
ultimate difference between God and creatures. Chapter V, on Treatises 
XIV-XV, discusses natural philosophy, especially a doctrine of light 
that is in harmony with, but less developed than, the doctrine presented 
in Grosseteste’s De luce. In Chapter IV McKeon departs from the 
formal style which has characterized his step-by-step analysis; here he 
attempts a panoramic perspective of the Summa by suggesting through 
poetic metaphor that its various parts are unified by the pervading 
spirit of Christian Platonism. 

Since McKeon’s analysis is carefully done, any critical comment 
would bear upon some merely peripheral aspect of his work. The reader 
might, for example, wonder at the seeming arbitrariness of the state- 
ment on page 4: “. . . we are obliged in the very beginning to select 
an essential pattern of thought as determining the author’s procedure. 

.” As MeKeon’s work develops, however, it is apparent that his 
view of that essential pattern was reached through careful induction; 
the pattern was not imposed in the manner of some a priori category, 
but the rhetoric of the statement might be misleading. 

In his discussion of the concept of form in the Summa philosophiae 
McKeon has occasion to refer to Avicenna’s doctrine of the universal 
in se, the universal that is intermediate with respect both to individual, 
sensible existence and to universal existence in the understanding. Me- 
Keon indicates that in his Logic Avicenna cites as an example of such 
an indeterminate universal the natural genus, animality, whereas the 
Summa speaks of both genus and species as being, in this way, in- 
determinate. McKeon then remarks, (p. 73) “... but apart from 
this difference, which would appear to be trifling, the parallel is quite 
precise. ...” Were McKeon to add here the documentation: Avi- 
cenna, Metaphysics V, 1, f. 86 (Opera Omnia, Venice, 1508), he would 
see that he was indeed right in asserting that the parallel between the 
two doctrines is quite precise, for here Avicenna gives an example of 
an “ indeterminate universal” that is a species, the famous example of 


equinity that of itself is neither many nor one, neither existing in 


sensible things nor in the soul, but is equinity only. 

Any later edition of MceKeon’s work could well include in the 
bibliography the third edition of Gilson’s Le philosophie au moyen age 
(Paris: Payot, 1947): pages 492-502 contain a brief summary of the 


Summa philosophiae. 
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In McKeon’s analysis of this anonymous Summa the reader will be 
able to glimpse the currents and cross-currents of thirteenth-century 
thought. 

Beatrice H. Zepuer. 

Marquette University, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 


History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century. By Leslie 
Stephen. New York: Peter Smith, 1949. Vol. I. Pp. xvii + 
466; Vol. II. Pp. xi + 469. $12.50. 


Despite the fact that Sir Leslie Stephen’s classic has been reprinted 
in the year 1949, a review of this work is bound to be retrospective, 


breathing a kind of ghostly atmosphere. This massive Victorian cele- 
bration of the Age of Reason will perhaps now be used not more often 
for its minute intelligence of certain “battles long ago” than for its 
reflection of a more recent world-view: —“If the race gradually ac- 
commodates itself to its environment, it should follow that the beliefs 
of the race gravitate towards that form in which the mind becomes an 
accurate reflection of the external universe” (I, 17). One might as well 
let the reviewer (James Cotter Morrison) in the Cornhill Magazine for 
February, 1877 have his say: 

It is one of those books which improve by keeping. .. . The history of 
the Deistical controversy need never be told again, as it can never be told 
better, if so well . . . the stoical calm of the writer as he discourses “ on 
fate, freewill, and foreknowledge absolute,” has something grand and im- 
pressive about it ... the work has no rival or competitor, as far as I 
know, in our language over the field it occupies. 

The first volume is a sufficiently exhaustive history of deism, scepticism, 
and Christian apologetics in England during the eighteenth century, 
with special chapters on the champion, Hume; on perhaps the strongest 
among the Christian defenders, Bishop Butler (for whom the author 
musters a considerable degree of sympathy) ; and on the less attractive 
though no doubt “ typical ” Bishop Warburton. On the minor contend- 
ers in that dreary deistical eontroversy—Toland, Collins, Tindal, Chubb, 
Middleton, Morgan (writers who even by the end of the century were 
read no more) or on their lesser antagonists, Norris, Browne, Sherlock, 
or Watson (the spokesmen of a period when, as Pattison was to phrase 
it, “ Christianity appeared made for nothing else but to be proved ”) 
Leslie Stephen’s first volume remains the most informative single guide 
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book from the sceptical point of view. His second volume is a more 
various and less densely written survey of eighteenth-century moral and 
political theory, economies, literature, and religious revival. Copies of 
the third edition, 1902, from which the present is reprinted, are no 
doubt badly worn in most research libraries today, (though there is a 
1927 reprint by Murray) so that Peter Smith has by this venture done 
a service to historical scholarship. 

But even in 1876 the reviewer in the Athenaeum (November 25) re- 
marked a certain sketchiness in the execution of some parts of the 
grand design, or thought rather that the title was too ambitious. And 
the Cornhill complained that “a certain depth and perspective are 
wanting.” “Mr. Stephen ... will not look over the hedges of the 
field which he has chosen to labour in.” More particularly, this reviewer 
thought that Stephen had treated “ in a parsimonious manner ” the “ so- 
called classicism which pervaded the literatures of all Europe, for at 


least a century, and its contumelious expulsion by the Romantic re- 


action.” The phrases which the reviewer himself uses for this descrip- 
tion are worth noting. What has happened in the history of scholar- 
ship since Stephen wrote is not so much that the peculiar area which he 
chose has been taken from him by later and better authorities, but that 
the isolation in which he tended, execusably, to see it has been illuminated 
by numerous later researches in adjacent areas. The reference to neo- 
classicism, for instance, will remind one of the “ History of Ideas ” as it 
has been developed in our time by A. O. Lovejoy, especially in his essay 
on the “ Parallel of Deism and Classicism” and his Great Chain of 
Being. Stephen’s work suffered in another respect, as his Athenaeum 
reviewer points out, by neglecting physical science, a field recently map- 
ped with great care in the History of Science, Technology, and Phi- 
losophy by Abraham Wolff, and discussed in its relation to English 
literature by R. F. Jones, Marjorie Nicolson and other writers. The 
literary student who consults Stephen’s Chapter XII, “ Characteristics,” 
will do well to corroborate or supplement what he reads by reference to 
many other recent scholars:—for example, Babbitt, Tinker, Fairchild, 
and Lois Whitney on eighteenth-century primitivism, Fairchild on 
religious poetry, Drennon and McKillop on physico-theology, Monk on 
the sublime, MacLean on the literary influence of Locke, Willey and 
Bate on “ nature ” and imagination, and the numerous schools, beginning 
with Phelps in 1893, who have written on the current of ideas now 
commonly known as “ pre-romantic.” It should go without saying that 
many on Stephen’s pages have been thrown somewhat out of focus by 
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the elaborate studies of individual figures—Hume, Rousseau, Pope, or 
Johnson—which have appeared in the interval since 1876. In short, 
the distance between now and then, with respect to special scholarship 
on the eighteenth century, is so great as to make it no small marvel that 
so much of what is important to that field of study is to be found at 
least adumbrated in Stephen’s volumes, that “he in that mistie time, 
could see so clearly.” 
W. K. Wrsart, Jr. 
Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Goethe’s Image of Man and Society. By Arnold Bergstraesser. 
Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1949. Pp. xiv + 361. 
$4.50. 


The two-hundredth anniversary of Goethe’s birth has brought on a 
goodly number of Goethe books intwhich Europe and the Americas pay 
their just tribute to the ‘Great Heathen.’ To an ardent admirer of 
Goethe these contributions may be somewhat disappointing; here, too, 
the well-known phrase c’est la guerre will excuse many shortcomings in 
quantity as well as in quality. This country can boast of a fair number 
of publications of Goetheana. There is Ludwig Lewisohn (Goethe, the 
Story of a Man) who based his biography on carefully selected docu- 
ments and offers a translation of some of his lyrics and sayings. Berth- 
old Biermann (Goethe’s World) presents a wide selection of passages by 
and about Goethe. Of a similar fibre is H. J. Weigand’s antology 
Goethe: Wisdem and Experience. An impressive, though at times 
rather subjective, critical essay comes from Barker Fairley (A Study of 
Goethe), documenting a rare insight into Goethe’s soul, while K. Viétor 
(Goethe, the Poet) presents a picture of Goethe in his own subtle way. 
In going through the many contradictory interpretations of Goethe and 
his ideas, one may at times wonder how correctly the real Goethe, a giant 
whose life was so unbelievingly rich and complicated, is presented in 
our modern biographies and studies. Whosoever should try to approach 
this controversial character with a ready-made scheme must of necessity 
be open to eriticism. 


Goethe, thrust from the company of the poets into that of philoso- 


phers, is now becoming the subject of investigation also by the sociolo- 


gist. In Europe it was George Lucdez (Goethe und seine Zeit) who ap- 
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proached Goethe from the Marxist standpoint, as a man opposed to 
feudal society and filled with revolutionary ideologies. In this country 


it is Bergstraesser, professor at the University of Chicago, who in- 
vestigates and analyzes Goethe’s Image of Man and Society. He hap- 
pily unites a purely basic factual biography with revelations drawn 
from the poet’s works, poems, dramas, and novels. The three main 
aspects, Goethe’s personality and growth, his concept of the universe 
and man, and his attitude toward commonwealths, are subdivided into 
numerous chapters, such as faith, concept of art and poetry, govern- 
ment, world affairs, cosmology, polarity of human existence, attitude 
toward suffering, virtue, truth, history, teleology, ete. These chapters, 
logically developed and masterly presented along the pattern of 
thorough university lectures—the author taught in Heidelberg in the 
thirties—give a well rounded and plausible picture of Goethe who, 
while believing in ‘a good life’ considered ‘ life itself to be the purpose 
of life.’ One who is aware of the usually debased and watery transla- 
tions of Goethe commentators will be thankful to Bergstraesser for 
his many quotations which are either fully translated into idiomatic 
English, or, in the ease of his lyrics, are paraphrased and at the same 
time accompanied by the German original. No one will blame the 
author for not translating certain expressions which simply defy an 
exact rendering, such as Gestalt, Gesinnung, Wahrheit and a few others. 
Nor is here the place to take issue with minor controversial questions 
or to point to subjects seemingly neglected. No reader will escape the 
spell of the condensed, impressive presentation, constructed along con- 
servative lines. Bergstraesser is best when dealing with Goethe’s con- 
structive Utopian ideas; he seems to feel that Goethe’s troubles were, 
mutatis mutandis, also our troubles. He has little patience with his 
taedium vitae, his illusionment, his hatred of systematization, his im- 
practical idealism, usually a paradise for philosophers and sociologists. 
It might be a worthwhile undertaking to systematize Goethe’s religious 
speculation and connect it with his personal experiences, positive or 
negative, as furnished by his acquaintance with the Voltaire, a Princess 
(allitzin, and a Philip of Neri on whom he wrote an essay. One might 
even expect Goethe’s ideas of his catholicity of existence and his catholi- 
city of community to find a commensurate echo in an expression of a 
catholicity of religion. His spiritualistic transfiguration of the feminine 
into a cosmic principle, meaning the Virgin Mary, and such quotations 
as “The spirit of Jesus (love) and the spirit of wisdom are not two 


” 


different spirits but one inseparable thing,” are, to say the least, inter- 
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esting. After all, this giant Goethe is still far from having been ade- 
quately explored. Yes, it was G. B. 8. who said: “ Who dares to write 
about Goethe? Insects will buzz around this colossus. Not I. I take 
my hat off and hold my tongue.” 


SELMER. 
Hunter College, 
New York, N. Y. 


L’Odyssée de la Métaphysique. By Louis-M. Régis, O.P., 
Montreal: Institute of Medieval Studies, 1949. Pp. 95. $1.50. 


This is the third annual Albert-le-Grand lecture given at the Institut 
d’Etudes Médiévales of the Montreal University. These lectures were 
inaugurated in 1947 with Etienne Gilson as the first conférencier. 

This little book of ninety-five pages is divided into two parts, an in- 
troduction and a conclusion. The first part, which is more developed, 
studies the true subject (subjectum) and the realm of metaphysics. 
The second part deals with several erroneous metaphysics. In the first 
part, after a brilliant discussion on being (ens in quantum ens) 
and of the “to be” (l’exister), we are presented with a brief but illu- 
minating analysis of the properties (passiones) of being, the transcen- 
dentals. The second part examines the claims of three possible meta- 
physics and rejects them. These are, respectively, the metaphysies of 
the primum cognitum, of the aliquid, and of the res. The author makes 
short shrift of these errors. 

In these days of methodology, when the only preoccupation of educa- 
tors seems to be not what but how to teach, it is refreshing to listen to 
a true metaphysician who obviously is not oppressed —not to say 
depressed—with the supreme importance of methods, but who bubbles 
with enthusiasm because he is able to think and talk about reality. 
Evidently, Fr. Régis is convinced that one acts because in act (agens 
agit in quantum est in actu) and consequently, to be able to teach, 
one should know (docet in quantum est doctus). Such manner of 
thought, is, no doubt, a “ modern heresy ”; but this concerns Fr. Régis 
not at all, for the real problem for him is not how to teach wisdom but, 
rather, to discover its truth and beauty. That is quite enough. 

The outcome of such a refreshing attitude towards reality is an 
exciting little book, which endeavors in clear and precise language to 


present in a few pages both the true subjectum, together with the 
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domain of metaphysies. L’Odyssée de la Métaphysique, however, is not 
only exciting because of its content; it is also charming because of its 
allegorical form. Fr. Régis compares the Odyssey of Ulysses seeking 
Penelope and his own country, a search carried on through many 
tribulations, to metaphysics in quest of its true subject and proper 
realm. This allegory, which runs throughout the various parts of the 
lecture, enables the author to infer profound metaphysical truths in a 
novel and delightful manner. 


Not by way of criticism, but in the hope that in some future publica- 


tion Fr. Régis may see fit to develop and further clarify some of the 
difficult statements which could not be discussed because of the limited 
scope of the lecture, this reviewer would like to propose a few questions. 

First of all, why should the subject of metaphysics, ens in quantum 
ens, be restricted to limited beings? To exclude, except as an extrinsic 
cause, the Subsisting “To Be” (Ipsum Esse), Pure Existence, without 
which the world is not intelligible, would seem to leave out a large 
portion of an existential metaphysics. The chapter on God is un- 
doubtedly the most important chapter of a philosophy of the “ to be”; 
indeed, according to St. Thomas: “ Metaphysics is called divine, that is, 
the science of God [theologia].” 4 

Again (p. 36), is the “to be” (l’exister) a predicate par excellence 
of limited beings? The text quoted in footnote 42 speaks of the “ est,” 


“ 


not of the “esse”; “. .. hoc verbum ‘est’... praedicatur secundum 
se.” It is true, we must affirm that God is “ To Be” (lVezister), but we 
are careful to explain that limited beings are not but have a “ to be.” 
Is not this unique 
regarding God the most fundamental 


truth of Thomas’ existential metaphysics? 


“ Deus solus est esse; creaturae autem habent esse.” 


direct predication of “Vexister” 


Finally, it appears that the true (verum), not truth (veritas), as a 
property of being looks to the “to be.” St. Thomas has explained re- 
peatedly that a being is denominated true because it is. The reason is 
that it is true because intelligible, and intelligible because of its “ to be,” 
“in quantum habet de esse.” The text quoted on page 56 to the effect 
that truth is being, not “ secundum esse naturale,’ and therefore as 
essence only, clearly refers to formal, not to transcendental truth, and 
certainly not to the true as applied to reality. 

These are but minor obscurities which do not mar the excellence of 


1Jn Met., Proemium, in fine. 
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the book. We do want to congratulate Fr. Régis for his fine lecture, 
and we hope that this little work will be read carefully by all lovers of 
truth. 
Henri Renarp, S.J. 
The Creighton University, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Averrois Cordubensis Compendia Librorum Aristotelis Qui Parva 
Naturalia Vocantur. Recensuit Aemilia Ledyard Shields ad- 
juvante Henrico Blumberg. (Corpus Commentariorum Aver- 
rois in Aristotelem, ed. H. A. Wolfson, D. Baneth, F. H. 
Fobes. Versionum Latinarum, vol. VII.) Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1949. Pp. 
xxxiv ++ 276, with index. $10.00. 


This is the first volume to appear im the critical edition of the Com- 
mentaries by Averroes on the text of Aristotle. Almost twenty years 
ago, Prof. H. A. Wolfson presented to the Mediaeval Academy of 
America a “ Plan for the Publication of a Corpus Commentariorum 
Averrois in Aristotelem” (Speculum VI [1931], 412-427.) In this 
paper, he explained that the twelfth-century Arabic writings of Aver- 
roes practically dropped out of sight at the time of their author’s 
death—so that today only about two-thirds of the Commentaries are 
extant in Arabic, and of these some are written in Arabic characters and 
others in Hebrew characters. But, though readers of Arabic paid little 
attention to Averroes, his writings on Aristotle were soon translated 
into two other languages, Latin and Hebrew, and became the bases for 
a tremendous amount of study on the part of Christians and Jews. 
Everyone who works in the history of late mediaeval and renaissance 
philosophy knows the importance of the Commentator and the Aver- 
roistic movements, from the thirteenth to the seventeenth centuries. 
Many of Averroes’ Commentaries were printed in Latin in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Up to the present we have had to use these 
uncritical and jumbled renaissance texts. Prof. Wolfson pointed out 
that more of Averroes’ Commentaries are extant in Hebrew MSS. than 
in any other: 20 are in Arabie (5 of which are in Hebrew script) ; 
25 are in Latin (including both medieval and renaissance translations) ; 
and 29 are in Hebrew versions. Obviously then, the only way to do 


justice to the editing of Averroes is to use all three source languages. 
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Essential to the project was the plan to print critical editions in three 
series: Hebrew, Arabic and Latin. 

Readers of this journal will have most use for the works as they come 
out in Latin, for it was in that form that Averroes’ teachings greatly 
influenced scholastic philosophy. The present volume contains the 
Compendia on the text of: De sensu et sensato, De memoria et reminis- 
centia, De somno et vigilia, and De causis longitudinis et brevitatis 
vite. These short treatises on psychological questions are really brief 
paraphrases by Averroes of the doctrine of Aristotle and are not literal 
commentaries in the strict sense. Many of the characteristic meta- 
physical views of Averroes are presented in them. 

Dr. Emily L. Shields of Smith College is the special editor for this 
volume. She was assisted by Mr. Harry Blumberg (New York Public 
Schools) who will edit the Hebrew text. Prof. F. H. Fobes (with 
Wolfson and David Baneth, a general editor for the whole project) 
seems to have given valuable help. The best thing to say about the 
volume is that it is very well edited and will be weleomed by interested 
medievalists. Eight of the best Latin MSS. (13th and 14th ¢e.) were 
chosen as the base, together with the renaissance printings (Patavii, 
21474; Venetiis, 1550). On each page, approximately the upper third 
is devoted to this critical text. The middle third is given over to two 
types of critical apparatus: the first listing the variants from the Latin 
MSS. and editions; the second giving variants, translated into Latin 
by the editors, from the Arabic and Hebrew codices. It will be seen that 
every care has been taken to give full information on the text tradition. 
We may never know what Averroes really wrote, in many passages, but 
we are certainly supplied with a variety of readings! In the bottom 
third of each page, the text of a 13th c. MSS. (Bibl. Nat. lat. 16222) to 
which Dr. James Corbett of the University of Notre Dame first drew 
attention in 1935, is printed. This versio Parisina is quite a little mys- 
tery in itself. In many places it is rather close to the main text tradition 
but it varies in Latin style and by way of omissions as well as additions. 
It would appear to be a quite independent translation. 

The editors’ Praefatio and Prolegomena are in Latin and are confined 
to the bare minimum of detail on the MSS. Nothing has been done in 


the way of a doctrinal introduction to the Parva Naturalia. The stand- 
ard dating (finished in 1170 A. D.) is given (p. xiii, note 2) for the com- 
position of Averroes’ compendia and reference is made to Modena and 
Paris MSS. (both Arabic in Hebrew characters) as the sources of this 
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date. There are no interpretive footnotes but references to Aristotle 
are identified by marginal Bekker numbers. In one place (p. 53) a 
reference to Avicenna, De Anima has been identified in an obscure 
printed edition (Papie, 71485). It might have been better to refer to 
the much more widely used Venice edition of 1508. At the end of the 
volume there is an Index Latino-Arabico-Hebraicus which gives Arabic 
and Hebrew (and sometimes Greek) equivalents for the important terms 
used in the Latin texts. With each term Bekker line references are 
given. Such a glossary is most valuable; it is very complete, extending 
from page 153 to 265. Latin scholars who can read a little Arabic or 
Hebrew will be able to identify the parallel forms of key terms in the 
philosophic language of Averroes and his Hebrew translators. It is 
unnecessary to point out that the work of compiling and printing 
such an index is most troublesome. There may be some typographical 
errors but not one is evident to this reader. This is a great tribute to 
the efficiency of the staff of the Jewish Publication Society of Phila- 
delphia, where the whole book was printed. There are also an index of 
Greek terms and Latin equivalents, and an Index Locorum which lists 
the references in Averroes’ treatises to his source works, chiefly Aristotle. 

It is a great pleasure to be able to draw the attention of Catholic 
scholars to this splendid edition. The price does not begin to pay for 
the expense of publishing such a work. Part of this expense was borne 
by the Lucius N. Littauer Foundation. One can only hope that this 
and subsequent volumes will meet with the good reception that they 
deserve. 

VERNON J. BOURKE. 
St. Louis University, 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


The Good Life. By E. Jordan. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1949. Pp. vi + 453, with index. $5.00. 


It is juster to say of this work than of any other American work in 
ethics that it is comprehensive, profound and relevant. All is brought 
under the head of “action” with Jordan says means giving objective 
effect to the connection between nature and culture, world and mind. 
What is not action is mere movement, and the theoretical task of ethies 
is to explain action. 

Good or bad in an action does not depend primarily on motive or 
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results, as with subjectivism and mere pragmatism. Whatever the 
donor’s motive and whatever the effects, the act of generosity is uni- 
versally good. An action is good if ————. An action is good 
when —————. It would be difficult to complete these sentences out of 
Jordan’s remarkable volume. But he does say that an act’s moral 
quality lies in its metaphysical implications, in its tendency to augment 
and sustain the cultural whole as an element of the real world; and 

The good life posits a person or actor endowed by nature and by culture 
with all the capacities that are possible to him, with these capacities 
developed to their fullest possible degree, the person living in a world so 
organized and ordered as to guarantee to the person full and free access 
to all the means and instruments necessary to the adequate and appropriate 
expression of his capacities and to the realization of his acts in satisfying 
objects. 


The moral standard or “form” is a consistency-coherence test in a 


nature-culture world of total interaction. This comes out best in cases. 


Men must have shoes along with groceries, art, religion and political 


competence, and all must be reciprocally interrelated so as to make 
a rational and satisfying whole. Health is a good, and depends on the 
body and, environment and the relation of body to environment. Sym- 
metry of figure is a good and requires some sort of statable relation 
between parts and of part with whole: the moral person may not be 
monstrous. If I want corn, I must act so that not only corn but all 
conditions on which corn depends will be sustained; an economic, 
recreative or industrial activity isolated from conditions is self-destruc- 
tive. “In short, my act must be complete and whole, not merely in the 
local and isolated sense that it must represent its technical kind but in 
the sense that it must articulate with the system of my values and 
through that with the system of the world regarded as the locus of all 


acts and all values.” 


Again, the sacredness of the family as organized 
instinct is this: it has kept before man the ideal of all his purposes made 
harmonious and also made realizable while furthering the purposes of 
others, and today the need is to love beyond the family in a realized 
universal brotherhood: nothing human, nothing cosmic is alien to me. 
Religion above all implies total reality, and its immediate reference is to 
the ultimate. 

Difficulties at the close are these: the doctrine, perhaps like all 
moral doctrine, is beyond those who must live the good life; “ order” 
is not defined and is thought to be indefinable; for once the author is 
inconsistent, holding that the family, hit by industrialism, must recon- 
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sider its being and possibilities, whereas art and beauty, hit by the same 
force, seemingly have not the same problem; and in his magnificent 
efforts to bypass subjectivity he seems to slight the will. 
Leo R. Warp, C.S8. C. 
University of Notre Dame, 


Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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lished book, The Bond of Being. He ts a graduate of the In- 
stitute of Medieval Studies, Toronto, Canada, and has spectal- 


ized in the study of the analogy of being. 
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Book Brevities 


General Theory of Value. By RAtrn Barton Perry. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Harvard University Press, 1950. Pp. xvii + 
702, with index. $7.50. 

This new printing of Perry’s summa, first published in 1926, defends 

the general thesis that the valuable is the interesting. It provides a 

handy survey of other axiologies that is still more or less up-to-date. 


Reason in the Art of Living. By James Bisserr Pratr. New 
York: Macmillan, 1949. Pp. xiv + 303, with index. $3.25. 
Intended as a textbook on ethics, this volume by the late professor at 
Williams College wisely emphasizes the identity between the right and 
the reasonable. However, it attempts to develop an ethies in “ approxi- 
mate independence ” of metaphysics. Metaphysics, however, assures the 
reasonableness of our rules, and it alone could justly Pratt’s definition 
of value as what we like. 


A Philosophy of Life. By Ricuarp N. Benper. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1949. Pp. xi + 249, with index. $3.75. 
Written for the non-technical philosopher as a textbook, this study 
pretends to make only a good “ guess ” at life’s meaning. Such a guess 
includes belief in a personal God and in man’s immortality and in a 
moral code as the fostering of values. Too much attention is here paid 


to the so-called scientific method. 


Of God and His Creatures. By JoserH RickAsy. Westminster, 
Md.: The Carroll Press, 1950. Pp. xxi + 423, with index. 
$6.50. 


The reissue of Fr. Rickaby’s translation of virtually the entire Summa 
Contra Gentiles of St. Thomas is a weleome event. The prose is master- 
ly, and there are explanatory footnotes and a helpful index. However, 
the notes and the omissions show among other things an undue slighting 
of Aristotle’s physics. The page size and type face of this work are 
factors that help to recommend it. 

Nature and History. By Srertina P. Lamprecut. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1950. Pp. xii+ 155. $2.50. 


This is volume three of the Woodbridge lectures. Though accepting 
naturalism’s credo that the destiny and origin of man are in nature, 
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Lamprecht is much closer to the real Aristotle than other members of the 
Dewey wing. There are chapters on nature, causality, history and 
physics, freedom, and man’s end. The discussion of the four causes is 
provocative. 


Science is a Sacred Cow. By ANTHONY STANDEN. New York: 
Dutton, 1950. Pp. 221. $2.75. 


Standen, a chemist, makes out a strong and delightfully written case 


that though physics, as such, is right in its proper place, a disastrous 
error is being made in transferring the so-called scientific method to the 


whole of experience. Science, we are told, knows only a small portion 


of the world, knows it indirectly and usually in only a probable way. It 
misses, Standen goes on, the really big problems that discipline minds 
and wills. The author would not debunk science in its proper place, but 
because it is today so much out of place, this book should be pondered 
by all who have at heart the interest of man and his civilization. 


Fundamental Moral Attitudes. By DierricnH von HILDEBRAND. 
New York: Longmanns, 1950. Pp. 72. $1.75. 

The author gives a psychologico-ethical analysis of reverence, faith- 
fulness, awareness of responsibility, veracity, and goodness. Those who 
followed the recent controversy in Thought will find evidence to sup- 
port Fr. O’Connor that Hildebrand over-plays the somewhat Kantian 
strain of doing a good deed because it is “ important in itself,” without 
regard to self-interest. In this light, Hildebrand makes reverence the 


fundamental moral attitude. 


Humanism as a Philosophy. By Cortiss Lamont. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1949. Pp. 368, with index. $3.75. 

This book advocates a “ man-centered humanism” that can be sum- 
marized by the title of Chapter III: “ This life is all and enough.” 
Laboring under the usual delusions about the meaning and value of 
science, Lamont thinks that the need for God and the proof of im- 
mortality have been exploded. A great deal of scholarship is here ex- 
pended to deny the spiritual side of man that makes for scholarship and 
to defend ethical principles that would allow man to be a brute also in 


his actions. 
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